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Survey  of  Church  Union 
Negotiations  1999-2002 

Thomas  F.  Best  and 
Church  Union  Correspondents 


Introduction 

This  latest  edition  of  the  church  union  survey,1  coming  on  the  eve  of  the  next,  sev- 
enth  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  details  many  of  the 
developments  within  the  united  and  uniting  churches  family  since  the  previous  survey 
was  published  in  January  2000.  As  readers  know  - or  will  learn  in  these  pages  - church 
unions  are  significant  both  ecclesiologically  and  socially.  They  require  not  only  the 
commitment  to  resolve  difficult,  divisive  issues  of  faith  and  order;  but  also  the  recon- 
ciliation of  deep-seated,  sometimes  even  violent  historical,  racial  and  cultural  divisions. 
In  addition  there  are  often  complex  and  emotionally  charged  issues  to  be  resolved  about 
church  properties,  pension  funds,  and  other  “practical”  matters,  which  have  a surprising 
tendency  to  become  bearers  of  traditional  values  and  cherished  commitments. 

The  current  spectrum  of  church  union  negotiations,  as  reflected  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  includes  lively  examples  of  all  these  challenges  and  more.  Just  as  the  united 
churches  are  the  most  widely  diverse  family  of  churches,  so  is  the  current  set  of  union 
discussions  distinguished  by  its  variety  and  creativity.  Here  are  examples  of  that 
classic  form  of  church  union,  the  structural  integration  of  divided  churches  to  form  a 
new  ecclesial  body;  but  also  partnerships,  with  the  churches  seeking  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  common  life,  witness  and  service  while  remaining  institutionally  sepa- 
rate; common  parishes,  living  out  unity  at  the  local  level  (and  understanding  that,  to 
varying  degrees,  as  a challenge  to  their  still-divided  constituent  denominations);  pro- 
posals for  an  “ecumenical  bishop”,  to  explore  the  potential  of  an  oversight  exercised 
personally,  yet  on  behalf  of  several  churches  rather  than  one;  and  yet  more  besides. 

Each  of  these  is  the  response,  in  a given  church  and  cultural  situation,  to  Christ’s 
call  to  the  churches  to  be  visibly  one.  The  interaction  among  these  diverse  understand- 
ings of  what  unity  means  today,  and  how  it  is  best  pursued  “in  each  place,”  is  precisely 
what  makes  the  church  union  scene  so  dynamic  today,  and  such  a point  of  growth  ecu- 
menically. 


• Thomas  F.  Best  is  an  executive  secretary  for  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  various 
union  correspondents  are  identified  at  the  point  of  their  respective  contributions. 
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A moment  for  taking  stock,  and  moving  ahead 

As  noted  above,  this  survey  looks  towards  the  seventh  international  consultation 
of  united  and  uniting  churches,  to  be  held  in  Driebergen,  Netherlands,  in  September 
2002  on  the  theme  “‘With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power’  (1  Cor.  2:4): 
The  Life  and  Mission  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches”.  The  meeting  will  be 
hosted  by  the  Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (the  “Samen  op  Weg” 
church  union  process),  with  generous  support  from  the  Council  for  World  Mission,  and 
with  Faith  and  Order  (WCC)  playing  a coordinating  role.  It  stands  in  the  tradition  of 
meetings  at  Bossey,  1967;2  Limuru,  1970;3  Toronto,  1975;4  Colombo,  1981;5  Potsdam, 
1987;6  and  Ocho  Rios,  1995, 7 each  of  which  has  proved  to  be  a significant  moment  in 
the  exploration  of  the  meaning  and  forms  of  church  union. 

This  seventh  consultation  aims  at  clarifying  and  strengthening  the  united  and  unit- 
ing churches’  self-understanding,  and  their  commitment  to  mission  within  the  context 
of  their  search  for  unity;  at  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fellowship  amongst  these 
churches,  and  clarifying  their  relationships  with  one  another,  with  partner  churches 
overseas,  and  with  Christian  world  communions;  and  at  encountering  the  local  church 
union  process  “Samen  op  Weg”,  in  order  to  learn  from,  and  encourage,  its  work.  The 
consultations  aims,  further,  to  produce  substantial  yet  concise  texts  - “letters”  or  “mes- 
sages” - addressed  to  three  distinct,  but  inter-related  constituencies:  to  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  themselves;  to  mission  commissions,  agencies  and  networks;  and  to 
the  Christian  world  communions. 

Consultation  with  the  united  and  uniting  churches  has  identified  three  focal 
issues,  to  be  explored  in  plenary  presentations  and  complementary  case  studies. 
These  are  unity  (the  diverse  - and  developing  - understandings  of  unity  among  the 
churches  today,  and  what  organizational  forms  best  serve  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
church);  mission  (whether  - as  is  often  said  before  union  - union  actually  enhances 
mission,  and  how  united  churches  can  strengthen  their  mission  today);  and  identity 
(how  the  churches’  self-understanding  is  shaped  by  their  experience  of  union  and  in 
mission,  and  by  their  relation  to  other  churches  and  with  world  communions).  In 
addition,  workshops  will  treat  a range  of  issues  from  the  possible  role  of  bishops 
within  united  churches,  to  church  property,  to  relations  with  other  churches;  and 
informative  sessions  will  trace  the  prospects  for  church  union  in  the  Netherlands  and 
elsewhere.  The  whole  will  be  undergirded  by  worship  and  integrated  Bible  study  on 
texts  from  1 Corinthians  1-3. 

Making  choices 

The  consultation  hopes  finally  to  provide  resources  for  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  as  they  look  ahead.  Today  these  churches  find  themselves  “in  each  place” 
making  crucial  choices  about  their  identity  and  future.  These  have  to  do  with,  first, 
what  forms  of  unity  will  best  serve  to  make  visible  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  church,  and 
enable  it  to  do  mission  most  effectively  in  the  world. 

The  experience  of  churches  uniting  over  the  past  ten  years  - to  form  the  United 
Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  (1992),  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in 
Southern  Africa  (1994),  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  (1999), 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Lairam  (north-east  India,  1999),  the  United  Reformed 
Church  (England  and  Scotland,  2000),  and,  not  least,  the  “Samen  op  Weg”  union  process 
in  the  Netherlands  - all  show  that  (despite  some  misguided  comments  to  the  contrary) 
organic  union,  understood  traditionally  in  the  sense  of  structural  integration,  is  today 
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very  much  alive  and  well.  The  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  has  tes- 
tified that,  in  its  context,  nothing  short  of  structural  integration  can  make  the  witness  to 
the  reconciling  power  of  the  gospel  needed  at  this  time.  (From  what  I know  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Netherlands  the  same  is  true  there,  though  it  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  say.) 

At  the  same  time,  in  other  contexts  the  churches  find  other  forms  of  making  unity 
more  visible  to  be  more  feasible,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  wide  range  of  commun- 
ion arrangements,  partnerships,  sharing  in  church  life,  common  structures  for  over- 
sight and  parish  life,  all  stop  short  of  structural  integration;  yet  all  testify  authentically 
to  the  unifying  power  of  the  gospel  in  their  own  particular  context.  One  important 
question  is  how  all  these  approaches  can  be  kept  in  creative  contact,  for  the  good  of  the 
united  and  uniting  churches  family  as  a while. 

I believe  that  the  Edinburgh  1937  conference  still  speaks  an  important  word  to 
both  groups  of  churches  in  reminding  us  all  that  “organic  union”  means  not  uniformity, 
but  “the  unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the  diversity  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
a healthy  body”.8  That  is:  the  word  “organic”  is  there  not  to  impose  uniformity,  but 
precisely  to  insist  on  a proper  diversity  within  the  unity. 

A second  set  of  choices  has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  relationship  which  best  corre- 
spond to  the  nature  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  which  will  most  effectively 
further  their  mission  in  the  world.  In  fact  these  churches  have  an  even  more  complex 
set  of  inter-related  relationships  than  most.  Locally  and  nationally  they  have  links  to 
other  churches,  both  united  and  non-united,  and  to  the  churches  which  did  not  enter  the 
union  but  remained  behind,  continuing  a denominational  life  which  has  otherwise 
ended  in  that  place.  Regionally  and  globally  they  have  links  to  their  immediate  coun- 
terparts, the  regional  and  worldwide  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches;  to  (in  many 
cases)  the  overseas  “missioning”  churches  which  founded  the  local  churches  from 
which  they  are  formed;  and  to  the  Christian  world  communions  into  which  those  tra- 
ditions are  grouped.  All  these  links  can  be  enriching  and  mutually  sustaining;  too 
often,  however,  and  particularly  at  the  global  level,  they  reflect  dependence  rather  than 
interdependence. 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  have  so  far  declined  to  form  a separate  world  con- 
fessional body,  sensing  that  this  would  blunt  the  sharpness  of  their  witness  to  unity. 
Instead  they  have  asked  Faith  and  Order  (WCC)  - which  is  mandated  in  its  by-laws  to 
foster  common  reflection  and  action  among  churches  seeking  union,  and  those  which 
have  united  - to  serve  as  a common  contact  point  among  them.  In  response  Faith  and 
Order  has  organized,  together  with  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  the  series  of  inter- 
national consultations  and  has  published  every  two  to  three  years  this  survey  of  church 
union  negotiations. 

At  their  previous  consultation  in  Jamaica  in  1995,  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
and  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  this  special  relationship,  while  agreeing  to  seek  broader 
contacts  between  these  churches  and  the  WCC  as  a whole,  and  with  world  commun- 
ions. Another  important  question,  then,  is  how  the  united  and  uniting  churches  can 
expand  their  circle  of  contacts,  without  relapsing  into  the  denominationalism  from 
which  they  have  come. 

The  survey:  instructions  for  use 

The  following  reports  are  grouped  by  region  and,  within  that,  by  country.  We  hap- 
pily extend  thanks  to  each  church  union  correspondent  represented  in  these  pages.  It  is 
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this  worldwide  network  of  authors  which  enables  the  survey  to  be  published,  and  who 
assure  its  distinctive  character  as  a collection  of  locally  based  accounts,  telling  in  their 
own  words  the  stories  of  the  search  for  union  “in  each  place”  around  the  world.  Please 
note  that,  as  always,  contact  information  (including  the  email  address  and  web  site  url) 
is  given  after  each  contribution;  readers  are  encouraged  to  take  up  questions,  or 
requests  for  further  information,  directly  with  the  correspondent  concerned.  For  gen- 
eral information  please  contact  Tom  Best  at  the  address  given  below. 

A concluding  thought 

Let  us  conclude  with  words  from  the  preparatory  material  for  the  seventh  interna- 
tional consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches.  Speaking  to  the  very  heart  of  this 
particular  witness  to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  church,  they  reflect  what  is  at  stake: 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  goal  of  church  union  is  not  to  unite  church  bureaucracies; 
nor  are  they  merely  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  or,  indeed,  survival.  Church  unions  are  not  the 
end,  but  the  beginning,  of  a process  whose  goal  is  to  heal  wounds,  to  witness  to  the  justice 
and  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ  (in  both  the  church  and  in  the  world!),  and  to  enable 
more  effective  witness  and  service  to  the  world. 

As  Alastair  Rodger  wrote  in  the  previous  church  union  survey  for  1996-1999,  reflect- 
ing on  the  formation  of  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa: 

...  this  union  is  a step  in  faith.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  old  divisions  and  all  the  hurts,  sus- 
picions and  fear  that  go  with  them  have  suddenly  been  overcome,  but  it  does  demonstrate  a 
willingness  to  allow  God  to  take  us  a stage  further  in  the  healing  process.9 

THOMAS  F.  BEST 


NOTES 

1 The  survey  of  church  union  activities  - which  has  appeared  in  this  form  since  the  mid-1960s,  and  in  other 
formats  for  some  years  before  that  - signals  one  of  Faith  and  Order’s  most  enduring  commitments.  Sur- 
veys appearing  over  the  past  twenty  years  have  included  1983-85/86  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  133, 
reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical  Review , Oct.  1986),  1986-1988  (no.  146,  ER,  April  1989),  1988-91 
(no.  154,  ER,  Jan.  1992),  1992-1994  (no.  169,  ER,  Jan.  1995),  1994-1996  (no.  176,  ER,  April  1997),  and 
1996-1999  (no.  186,  ER,  January  2000). 

2 Mid-Stream,  vol.  6,  1967,  report,  pp.10-15,  notes  from  the  discussion,  pp.  16-22;  German:  see  Kirchen- 
unionen  und  Kirchengemeinschaft,  Hrsg.  Reinhard  Groscurth,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Otto  Lembeck,  1971, 
report,  pp.  115-21. 

3 Mid-Stream,  vol.  9,  1970,  report,  pp.4-12,  notes  from  the  discussion,  pp.  13-33;  German:  see  Kirchen- 
unionen  und  Kirchengemeinschaft,  report,  pp.  123-31,  notes  from  the  discussion,  pp.  133-51. 

4 Mid-Stream,  14,  1975,  report,  pp.  541-63,  see  also  What  Unity  Requires,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  77, 
WCC,  1976,  pp.  18-29. 

5 Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  110,  WCC,  1981,  report,  pp.l- 
35;  see  also  Unity  in  Each  Place... In  All  Places...:  United  Churches  and  the  Christian  World  Commu- 
nions, Michael  Kinnamon  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  118,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983',  report,  pp.101-35, 
and  Called  to  be  Qne  in  Christ:  United  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  Michael  Kinnamon  and 
Thomas  F.  Best  eds.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  127,  Geneva,  WCC,  1985;  German:  report:  Wachsen  im 
Konsensus  und  in  der  Verpflichtung,  Colombo  1981,  Berlin,  Kirchenkanzlei  der  Evangelischen  Kirche  der 
Union,  1982. 

6 Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity:  The  Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  Thomas  F.  Best  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  142,  Geneva,  WCC,  1988,  report,  pp.1-20; 
German:  see  Gemeinsam  aufdem  Weg  zur  sichtbaren  Einheit,  Hrsg.  Reinhard  Groscurth,  Berlin,  Kirchen- 
kanzlei der  Evangelischen  Kirche  der  Union,  1988,  cf.  pp.  10-11,  20-24,  27-28. 

7 Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Ephesians  2:22),  Thomas  F.  Best 
ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  174,  Geneva,  WCC/Faith  and  Order  Commission,  1995,  report,  pp.6-31. 
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The  report  from  the  sixth  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  Jamaica,  1995,  is  avail- 
able at:  http://wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/faith/unite.html. 

8 See  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  Edinburgh  1937,  Leonard  Hodgson  ed.,  New 
York,  MacMillan,  1938,  p.252. 

9 The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  52,  no.  1,  2000,  p.29. 


Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  150 
route  de  Femey,  RO.  Box  2100,  1211,  Geneva  2,  Switzerland,  tel.  +41.22  791.63.35, 
fax  +41.22  791.64.06,  +41.22  710.24.52,  email  tfb@wcc-coe.org,  web  site  http://wcc- 
coe.org/wcc/what/faith/index-e.html. 


Reports  on  Union  Negotiations  and  from  Recent  Unions 

AFRICA 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION  (CUC):  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa; 
Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa;  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Africa;  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church;  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern 
Africa. 

DONALD  CRAGG 

In  the  early  1960s  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa 
(Anglican)  initiated  bilateral  conversations  with  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  (joined 
later  by  Congregationalists).  These  gave  way  in  1968  to  the  multilateral  Church  Unity 
Commission  on  which  the  same  four  traditions  were  represented.  By  1974  all  the 
member  churches  had  accepted  a declaration  of  intention  to  seek  union  in  which  they 
undertook: 

a)  to  seek  agreement  on  a common  form  of  ministry  of  word  and  sacraments,  with  due 
regard  to  those  patterns  of  ministry  and  oversight  to  which  God  has  already  led  us; 

b)  to  admit  to  the  Lord’s  table  communicant  members  of  all  our  churches  as  an  immediate 
and  visible  sign  of  our  common  quest; 

c)  to  work  for  increasing  cooperation  in  all  areas  of  church  life. 

The  commission  had  published  a draft  plan  of  union  in  1972.  This  was  revised  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  declaration  but  evoked  little  enthusiasm.  A consultation  on  spiritual- 
ity and  union  in  May  1975  concluded  that  “the  unity  of  the  church  must  be  the  product 
of  the  renewal  of  fellowship  within  the  churches  and  not  the  result  of  a super-imposed 
unified  structure”.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  by  stages  and  seek  interim 
goals  on  the  way  to  union. 

Following  a 1978  consultation  the  commission  worked  on  a covenant  which  was 
finally  put  to  the  churches  in  1982.  Although  all  accepted  the  clauses  which  dealt  with 
practical  cooperation,  the  Church  of  the  Province  was  unable  to  approve  the  theologi- 
cal clauses.  These  dealt  with: 

- the  admission  into  membership  of  communicants  from  other  churches  “without 
requiring  any  further  sacramental  rite”; 
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- the  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  each  other  ’s  ordained  ministries;  and 

- joint  participation  in  future  ordinations. 

Political  developments  in  South  Africa  after  the  Soweto  uprising  in  1976  relegated 
church  union  to  an  insignificant  place  on  church  agendas,  especially  for  black  Chris- 
tians. The  1980s  were  dominated  by  the  ecumenism  of  struggle  in  which  the  South 
African  Council  of  Churches,  to  which  all  the  member  churches  belong,  played  the 
major  role.  Christians  were  united  by  a common  enemy  and  the  theological  niceties  of 
many  faith  and  order  issues  appeared  irrelevant.  Nevertheless,  the  churches  continued 
to  endorse  the  Church  Unity  Commission,  and  in  1989  the  Church  of  the  Province 
accepted  the  confirmation  clause  of  the  covenant. 

The  demise  of  apartheid  in  the  1990s  removed  the  common  enemy  and  led  to  a 
resurgence  of  denominationalism  which  is  still  evident.  However,  it  was  also  recog- 
nized that  the  churches  could  not  with  integrity  urge  racial  groups  and  political  par- 
ties to  be  reconciled  if  they  themselves  were  not  reconciled  to  one  another.  This  con- 
sideration, among  others,  led  a consultation  of  church  leaders  in  1993  to  mandate  the 
commission  to  formulate  proposals  for  the  reconciliation  of  ministries,  this  being  the 
one  remaining  issue  of  faith  and  order  over  which  the  member  churches  were  sepa- 
rated. 

As  reported  in  the  1994-96  survey  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a two-stage  approach. 
In  1995  the  member  churches: 

- (accepted)  that  the  ordained  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament  in  the  member  churches  of 
the  CUC  have  been  called  and  ordained  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  church  and  exer- 
cise a sacramental,  preaching,  teaching  and  pastoral  ministry  in  the  church  of  God  and 
not  simply  in  the  particular  church  to  which  they  belong; 

- (permitted)  such  ordained  ministers,  while  remaining  ministers  of  their  own  churches, 
to  exercise  such  ministry  within  the  (name  of  the  church)  when  duly  authorized  or 
appointed  to  do  so; 

- (authorized)  the  CUC...  to  seek  consensus  on  the  ministry  of  oversight;  and  to  prepare 
proposals  for  the  full  reconciliation  of  the  ordained  ministers  of  its  member  churches. 

In  March  2001  the  commission  submitted  the  following  proposal  to  the  member 
churches: 

The  member  churches  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  agree  that  a ministry  of  oversight 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  church  and  that  this  ministry  is  exercised  in  personal,  collegial 
and  communal  forms. 

Communal  oversight  is  exercised  locally  in  congregational  meetings  and  church  coun- 
cils and  at  regional  and  denominational  levels  in  representative  bodies  such  as  synods,  pres- 
byteries and  assemblies. 

Collegial  oversight  is  exercised  when  people  who  have  been  given  responsibility  for 
oversight  consult  and  act  together  as,  for  example,  in  the  meetings  of  bishops  and  denomi- 
national executives. 

Personal  oversight  is  exercised  when  responsibility  for  certain  aspects  of  oversight  is 
entrusted  to  particular  individuals  as,  for  example,  the  minister  in  charge  of  a congregation 
or  the  bishop  of  a diocese. 

We  recognize  elements  of  personal,  collegial  and  communal  oversight  in  all  our 
churches  but  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  always  evenly  balanced  and  that  this  imbalance 
stands  in  the  way  of  full  communion  between  our  churches.  Thus  it  is  widely  perceived  that 
Anglicans  place  undue  emphasis  on  the  personal  ministry  of  bishops  and  that  the  commu- 
nal aspect  which  is  clearly  present  needs  to  be  given  more  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  Pres- 
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byterians  are  perceived  as  focusing  on  communal  oversight  and  should  give  more  attention 
to  effective  personal  oversight  above  the  level  of  the  congregation. 

The  most  serious  differences  between  our  churches  relate  to  the  ministry  of  personal 
oversight  at  the  levels  of  the  presbytery /diocese,  district/regional  council  and  the  denomi- 
nation as  a whole. 

The  Church  Unity  Commission  therefore  makes  the  following  affirmations  and  pro- 
posals: 

1.  At  this  stage  we  are  seeking  a relationship  of  full  communion  and  not  structural 
union.  For  this  reason  the  forms  of  personal  oversight  may  differ  from  denomination  to 
denomination  provided  all  member  churches  can  recognize  in  them  the  one  apostolic  min- 
istry of  oversight. 

2.  Persons  entrusted  with  a ministry  of  oversight  are  called  to  be  servants  of  Christ  in 
the  church  and  do  not  thereby  acquire  a status  which  sets  them  above  other  members  of  the 
church.  The  focus  should  always  be  upon  the  office,  the  functions  of  the  office  and  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  church  to  the  holder  of  that  office. 

3.  Persons  should  be  selected  for  the  office  of  oversight  by  a prayerful  process  of  dis- 
cernment which  takes  account  of  their  skills  and  of  the  special  gifts  or  charisms  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  The  functions  which  are  fulfilled  by  personal  overseers  may  include: 

- the  ministry  of  unity  within  and  between  churches; 

- pastoral  care,  including  reconciliation  and  healing; 

- presiding  at  the  ordination  of  ministers; 

- interpreting  the  apostolic  faith; 

- a priestly  ministry  of  intercession  and  servanthood; 

- prophetic  witness; 

- leadership  in  mission. 

5.  Many  of  these  functions  are  shared  by  other  members  of  the  church,  ordained  and 
lay.  The  overseers  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  they  are  carried  out  effectively  and  are 
accountable  to  the  church  for  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfill  their  responsibility. 

6.  The  precise  functions  of  personal  overseers  will  be  defined  by  the  denominations  in 
which  they  serve  but  should  be  such  that  each  member  church  can  recognize  them  as  shar- 
ing the  one  apostolic  ministry  of  oversight. 

7.  The  title  of  personal  overseers  and  the  period  during  which  they  exercise  the  office 
will  be  determined  by  the  denomination  concerned. 

8.  Persons  appointed  to  the  office  of  overseer  will  be  set  apart  for  this  ministry  in  a 
service  of  worship  which  includes  the  laying-on  of  hands  and 

- confirms  that  the  person  has  been  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  this  call  is 
affirmed  by  the  gathered  church; 

- calls  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  empower  the  person  with  gifts  and  graces  for  this  ministry; 

- is  a sign,  accepted  by  all  our  churches,  that  the  person  is  being  incorporated  into  the 
one,  apostolic  ministry  of  oversight. 

9.  Persons  will  be  set  apart  in  this  manner  once  only.  Should  they  be  transferred  or 
leave  office  and  return  to  it  at  another  time  or  place,  they  will  be  inducted. 

10.  The  service,  or  at  least  its  main  features,  will  be  common  to  all  member  churches 
and  representatives  of  other  member  churches  will  participate. 

The  church  unity  commission  asks  that 

1 . The  above  proposal  be  received  and  considered  seriously  within  the  denomination. 

2.  The  Church  Unity  Commission  be  informed  of  the  response  to  this  proposal  and 
kept  abreast  of  any  further  developments. 

3.  Representatives  be  appointed  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  representatives  of  other 
member  churches,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission,  with  a view  to  con- 
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sidering  the  responses  that  are  received  and,  where  necessary,  refining  and  elaborating  this 
proposal. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  July  2001  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  Conference  accepts  the  proposal  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  regarding  the  “min- 
istry of  oversight”  as  a means  of  effecting  the  reconciliation  and  interchangeability  of  the 
ministries  of  CUC  partner  churches.  Conference  authorizes  the  doctrine,  ethics  and  worship 
committee: 

a)  to  investigate  any  theological,  constitutional  and  practical  implication  of  this  decision, 
and  refer  these  to  the  connexional  executive  for  consideration  and  action; 

b)  to  engage  in  further  discussion  with  the  CUC  and  its  member  churches,  and  to  report  to 
the  connexional  executive  on  the  progress  of  such  discussions. 

The  Anglican  theological  commission  has  submitted  a preliminary  response  which  is 
encouraging  but  raises  a number  of  issues  for  clarification  and  discussion.  The  assem- 
bly of  the  United  Congregational  Church  has  indicated  its  readiness  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion. The  executive  commission  of  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  has  agreed  to 
further  discussions  but  expressed  the  view  “that  the  proposals  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
role  of  communal  oversight,  while  giving  excessive  powers  and  responsibilities  to 
individuals  described  as  personal  overseers”. 

If  the  issue  of  oversight  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  member  churches  should  not  enter  into  a relationship  of  full  communion. 
However,  if  this  is  to  mean  anything  and  if  any  further  progress  is  to  be  made  towards 
organic  union,  the  churches  will  have  to  grow  together  far  more  closely  in  worship, 
witness  and  mission. 

The  Church  Unity  Commission  sees  it  as  part  of  its  task  to  encourage  this  growing 
together  at  every  level  of  church  life.  This  is  evident  from  the  vision  and  mission  state- 
ment which  it  adopted  in  June  2000.  Its  vision  is  clear  and  simple:  “May  they  be  one”. 
After  outlining  past  progress,  the  mission  is  described  as  follows: 

As  we  move  forward  into  the  21st  century  we  commit  ourselves  to: 

- seek  agreement  on  the  ministry  of  oversight  which  will  make  possible  the  full  reconcil- 
iation of  our  ministries  and  a relationship  of  full  communion; 

- hold  the  churches  to  their  commitment 

to  work  together  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  for  justice,  peace  and  freedom,  and  for  the 
spiritual  and  material  wellbeing  of  all  people; 

to  seek  to  become  a fellowship  in  Christ  which  is  not  divided  by  tradition,  nation,  cul- 
ture, class  and  colour; 

to  pursue  means  whereby,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  churches  in  each 
place  may  act  together  in  worship,  witness  and  service; 

[Clauses  of  the  proposed  covenant  which  were  adopted  by  all  member  churches  in 
1982]. 

- encourage  and  facilitate  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  across  the  divisions  of  tradition, 
nation,  culture,  class,  gender  and  colour  both  within  and  between  our  churches; 

- invite  other  churches  to  share  with  us  in  the  quest  for  fuller  Christian  unity;  and 

- involve  individual  members  of  our  churches  in  the  realization  of  these  aims. 

This  statement  commits  the  Church  Unity  Commission  to  a far  wider  agenda  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  In  the  past  the  major  emphasis  has  been  on  faith  and  order, 
liturgy  and  the  fostering  of  united  congregations.  In  the  future  it  will  also  have  to  be 
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more  proactive  in  urging  the  churches  to  cooperate,  widening  its  constituency  and  pro- 
moting reconciliation  in  all  its  forms. 

All  the  member  churches  also  belong  to  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches. 
Although  the  Council  has  a lower  profile  than  during  the  apartheid  era,  it  continues  to 
serve  the  churches  in  relationships  with  the  state  and  civil  society,  and  by  mounting 
programmes  in  such  areas  as  justice,  land  restitution,  refugees  and  AIDS.  But  the 
churches  still  tend  to  duplicate  programmes  and  to  act  independently.  Means  must  be 
found  to  rectify  this,  and  to  encourage  greater  consultation  and  cooperation  at  national 
and  regional  level. 

In  this  respect  women  have  taken  the  lead.  A women’s  unity  committee  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  years  and  consists  of  representatives  from  the  denominational 
women’s  organizations  of  member  churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
committee  is  encouraging  the  organizations  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  issues  of 
national  importance  and  has  organized  workshops  to  explore  practical  cooperation  in 
their  response  to  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic  and  similar  matters.  Progress  is  slow  but 
positive. 

Local  ecumenism  is  of  critical  importance.  The  task  in  South  Africa  is  more  com- 
plex than  in  homogeneous  societies  for  it  involves  divisions  of  race,  language  and  cul- 
ture within  denominations  as  well  as  those  between  denominations.  It  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a large  measure  of  geographical  separation 
between  black  and  predominantly  white  communities.  The  commission  therefore 
regards  it  as  part  of  its  mission  to  “encourage  and  facilitate  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion”. 

The  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  intention  led  to  the  formation  of  a number  of 
united  congregations  involving  two  or  more  member  denominations.  In  recent  years 
most  enquiries  have  come  from  rural  areas  where  declining  white  populations  and  spi- 
ralling costs  make  denominational  congregations  an  unaffordable  luxury.  Unfortu- 
nately these  rural  congregations  are  sometimes  perceived  as  a white  attempt  to  avoid 
worshipping  with  black  members  of  their  own  denominations.  This  is  usually  unfair, 
but  a recent  consultation  of  united  congregations  acknowledged  the  need  to  build  rela- 
tionships across  the  divides  of  culture  and  race.  “In  country  areas  united  congregations 
often  form  part  of  a parish  or  circuit  where  other  congregations  are  black.  A deliberate 
and  sustained  effort  must  be  made  to  establish  a positive  partnership  with  these  com- 
munities.” 

The  commission  also  hopes  to  encourage  local  ecumenical  partnerships  on  the 
model  which  has  been  so  successful  in  England  and  New  Zealand.  Good  relationships 
exist  in  many  places  between  congregations  of  different  denominations,  but  coopera- 
tion tends  to  be  ad  hoc  and  is  unduly  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  clergy.  The 
commission  envisages  a more  committed  covenant  relationship  which  is  owned  by 
church  councils  and  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  will  allow  congregations  to 
cooperate  in  ways  which  they  themselves  have  identified.  This  model  has  potential  in 
black  communities  where  strong  denominational  loyalties  militate  against  united  con- 
gregations, but  churches  come  together  readily  for  special  events. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  officers  of  the  commission  have  met  the  leadership  of 
several  denominations  which  have  not  previously  been  involved.  As  a result,  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  Southern  Africa  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  have  asked  for  observer  status.  The  officers  have  also  met  ecumenical  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Southern  Africa  Catholic  Bishops  Conference  (Sacbc),  which  is 
already  an  observer.  This  meeting  has  suggested  a gathering  of  the  leadership  of  mem- 
ber churches  and  the  Sacbc  to  celebrate  what  we  share,  to  build  relationships  of  trust, 
and  to  identify  ways  of  cooperating. 

Ever  since  its  formation  the  Church  Unity  Commission  has  promoted  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  The  traditional  unity  octave  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer holiday  season  and  the  week  is  therefore  observed  between  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost. Theologically  this  is  appropriate,  but  in  practice  it  has  to  complete  with  other 
observances  and  activities.  Local  congregations  are  therefore  being  encourage  to 
observe  the  week  at  a time  which  suits  local  conditions. 

Many  years  ago  the  commission  published  a statement  entitled  “Unity  Is  for  Mis- 
sion”. This  remains  a fundamental  conviction.  If  the  search  for  consensus  on  the  min- 
istry of  oversight  is  successful,  it  should  open  the  way  to  a relationship  of  full  com- 
munion which  would  commit  the  churches  to  growing  cooperation  and  deepening 
fellowship  at  every  level  of  their  life.  By  God’s  grace  this  measure  of  visible  unity 
should  lead  eventually  to  some  form  of  organic  union  and  realize  the  vision  of  stal- 
warts like  Archbishop  Selby  Taylor  and  Joe  Wing  who  led  the  commission  in  its  early 
years. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.  L.  Cragg  (long-time  secretary  of  the  Church  Unity 
Commission),  P.O.  Box  2651,  Pinegowrie,  2123,  South  Africa,  tel. -and  fax  +27.11 
787.50.13,  e-mail  cuc@mweb.co.za 


UNITING  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  (Upcsa):  the 
Union  (1999)  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Southern  Africa 

ALASTAIR  RODGER 

The  last  survey  set  out  the  process  leading  up  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Southern  Africa  (PCSA),  a multi-racial  church  with  work  in  South  Africa, 
Zimbabwe  and  Zambia,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
(Rpcsa),  a black  church  which  had  arisen  out  of  Scottish  mission  work  in  South  Africa. 
In  the  context  of  Southern  Africa,  with  its  troubled  history,  union  was  never  expected 
to  be  a simple  or  easy  process.  In  the  few  years  since  the  union  in  September  1999,  this 
expectation  has  been  borne  out,  but  by  God’s  grace  there  has  also  been  evidence  of 
growth  towards  a new  sense  of  unity. 

The  first  step  that  had  to  be  taken  after  the  uniting  general  assembly  was  to 
constitute  the  new  presbyteries.  Within  two  months  all  18  presbyteries  had  been 
constituted  by  members  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Union  (SCU),  a joint  com- 
mission set  up  by  the  assemblies  of  the  uniting  churches  a year  before  union.  Its  tasks 
before  union  were  to  flesh  out  some  of  the  points  agreed  on  in  the  basis  of  union,  to 
finalize  matters  left  open  and  to  make  practical  preparations  for  union.  After  union, 
it  was  to  remain  in  existence  for  at  least  three  years,  firstly  to  act  as  a judicial  com- 
mission, to  resolve  any  dispute  about  the  terms  of  union,  and  secondly  to  facilitate 
the  merging  of  organizations  of  the  former  churches  which  had  similar  aims  and 
objects. 
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A meeting  of  moderators  of  presbyteries,  held  about  a year  after  union,  showed 
that  presbyteries  were  having  a number  of  teething  troubles,  but  in  most  cases  were 
dealing  with  these  in  a very  constructive  way.  Some,  recognizing  that  the  building  of 
good  relationships  was  a fundamental  prerequisite  to  resolving  differences  of  approach 
and  questions  of  policy,  were  going  out  of  their  way  to  provide  opportunities  for  their 
ministers  in  particular  to  meet  and  to  get  to  know  one  another  and  to  discuss  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  their  presbyteries  in  an  informal  setting. 

The  building  of  a true  sense  of  unity,  and  the  settling  of  questions  of  policy,  are  not 
made  any  easier  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  presbyteries  are  dominated  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  groups  which  have  been  brought  together.  This  is  because  the  main  concen- 
trations of  congregations  of  the  two  former  churches  were  in  different  parts  of  South 
Africa.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  the  dominant  group  to  hinder  progress  by  harking  back 
unconsciously  to  what  “we”  did  in  the  past.  Again,  whereas  black  congregations  are 
very  community-oriented,  identify  with  members  of  other  congregations  in  their  pres- 
bytery, and  readily  come  together  for  special  services,  funerals,  meetings  of  church 
organizations  and  so  on,  the  predominantly  white  congregations  tend  to  be  much  more 
parochial.  In  the  three  presbyteries  in  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe  union  seems  at  times  like 
an  even  more  distant  reality,  as  there  were  no  Rpcsa  congregations  in  those  countries. 
Considering  the  political  history  of  South  Africa,  the  differences  in  culture  and  tradi- 
tion between  the  uniting  churches,  and  the  wide  economic  discrepancies  we  have  to 
deal  with,  the  presbyteries  on  the  whole  are  settling  down  well  and  some  are  address- 
ing wider  issues  that  affect  the  whole  church. 

Only  one  presbytery  has  had  really  serious  conflict  within  its  ranks.  There  were 
even  indications  that  a breakaway  might  be  on  the  cards,  although  there  seemed  to  be 
no  justification  for  this.  The  SCU  was  called  in  and  made  a number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  presbytery,  but  little  came  of  this  until  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  assem- 
bly. Fortunately  the  appointment  of  two  senior  ministers  as  assessors  - as  a last  resort 
before  the  consideration  of  disciplinary  measures  - has  borne  fruit  in  a remarkable 
process  of  change  and  healing. 

At  the  beginning  of  2000  a new  central  office  was  set  up,  using  the  Johannesburg 
premises  rented  by  the  former  PCS  A as  an  interim  venue.  Administration  (including 
finance),  ministry  and  stewardship  departments  are  housed  there.  Merging  two  very 
different  systems  of  administration  has  been  a considerable  challenge,  and  not  one 
which  could  be  met  at  a stroke.  It  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  adopt  a new  policy 
altogether,  rather  than  try  to  harmonize  or  choose  between  previous  approaches.  A 
good  example  is  in  ministerial  training,  where  the  assembly  has  agreed  to  some  impor- 
tant new  departures,  and  more  far-reaching  changes  may  follow. 

An  area  of  real  difficulty  which  has  yet  to  be  resolved  is  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  Upcsa.  Important  aspects  of  this  were  finalized  only  at  the  time  of  union  and 
it  seems  that  the  communication  of  these  to  presbyteries,  and  especially  to  congrega- 
tions, has  not  been  effective.  There  may  be  other  factors  at  work  as  well,  but  whatever 
the  reasons  the  income  derived  from  assessments  levied  on  congregations  has  fallen 
far  short  of  expectations.  This,  combined  with  unforeseen  expenses  and  some  over- 
spending, has  resulted  in  increasing  deficits  in  2000  and  2001.  While  stringent  cost- 
control  measures  are  well  in  hand,  much  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  under- 
lying factors,  which  are  probably  complex  and  certainly  not  easy  to  determine  quickly. 
The  merging  of  the  ministers’  pension  funds  of  the  uniting  churches  has  taken  far 
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longer  than  envisaged,  but  the  end  is  in  sight.  The  decision  to  opt  for  local  payment  of 
ministers  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  rate  of  payment  of  pension  contributions,  as 
well  as  assembly  assessments.  The  transfer  of  properties  into  the  name  of  the  new 
church  is  also  taking  longer,  and  costing  more,  than  expected. 

All  these  developments  indicate  that  the  quest  for  a real  unity  of  heart  and  mind  is 
an  ongoing  one,  especially  given  the  multi-national  and  multi-cultural  nature  of  this 
church.  This  quest  is  obvious  in  the  building  of  relationships  and  the  development  of 
new  customs  and  policies  at  local,  presbytery  and  assembly  levels,  but  the  symbolic 
importance  of  merging  pension  funds,  settling  on  a permanent  venue  for  the  central 
office  and  choosing  new  centres  for  ministerial  training  should  not  be  underestimated. 
These  developments  all  help  to  forge  a new  identity  for  the  new  church. 

This  is  even  clearer  in  two  important  areas  not  yet  touched  upon.  One  is  the  writ- 
ing of  a new  manual  of  law  and  procedure  and  a new  service  book  and  ordinal.  The 
basis  of  union  provided  that  the  PCSA’s  manual  would  be  used  as  an  interim  measure 
after  union,  but  that  the  process  of  drawing  up  a new  one  would  be  initiated  immedi- 
ately. Although  this  proposal  had  come  from  the  Rpcsa,  side  it  proved  to  be  very  con- 
troversial when  the  final  decision  on  union  came  to  be  made  by  their  general  assembly, 
as  it  aroused  once  again  a historic  fear  of  absorption  by  the  PCSA.  It  became  all  the 
more  urgent,  therefore,  that  the  composition  of  a new  manual  should  proceed  without 
delay.  In  the  light  of  this  the  patience  that  has  been  displayed  in  the  face  of  a slow  start 
of  the  process  has  been  remarkable. 

As  for  the  second  area,  for  many  members  of  the  church  the  question  of  identity 
comes  much  closer  to  home  when  it  comes  to  the  merging  of  constituted  associations 
of  the  former  churches.  In  the  PCSA,  white  congregations  never  had  formally  consti- 
tuted men’s  organizations,  and  the  women’s  associations  had  declined  sharply  in 
white,  or  mainly  white,  congregations.  However,  in  PCSA  black  congregations  both 
men’s  and  women’s  organizations  remained  strong  and  powerful,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  Rpcsa  congregations.  In  black  congregations  these  organizations  are  identified 
by  uniforms  which  symbolize  faith  in  Christ,  and  a commitment  to  a Christian  way  of 
life,  as  well  as  a denominational  loyalty.  Besides  these  associations,  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  both  the  former  churches,  there  were  several  others  which 
existed  in  only  one  or  the  other  church  (their  nearest  counterparts  in  the  other  church 
were  usually  assembly  committees,  for  example  a youth  committee). 

Because  the  associations  in  each  church  had  their  own  constitutions,  which 
enabled  them  to  raise  and  manage  their  own  funds  and  generally  gave  them  a degree  of 
autonomy,  they  were  allowed  to  negotiate  their  amalgamation  with  their  counterparts, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SCU.  This  began  informally  before  union  and  progressed 
well  immediately  afterwards.  Unfortunately  the  above-mentioned  disturbance  that 
took  place  in  one  presbytery  manifested  itself  in  one  of  the  women’s  organizations, 
crippling  the  progress  towards  amalgamation,  and  then  affected  other  organizations  as 
well. 

Various  complaints  were  brought  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  women’s  organization.  When  the  SCU,  in  its  role  as  a judicial  commis- 
sion, addressed  these  it  found  that  most  of  them  were  without  substance.  It  became 
increasingly  clear  that  the  majority  of  members  of  the  women’s  organizations,  and 
indeed  of  the  other  organizations  as  well,  were  firmly  committed  to  the  union  and 
therefore  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  associations  and  other  structures.  This  has 
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enabled  the  SCU,  with  the  assembly’s  backing,  to  find  ways  of  getting  the  amalgama- 
tion processes  back  on  track  and  to  deal  with  any  remaining  difficulties. 

Dealing  with  all  these  internal  processes  has  absorbed  a great  deal  of  energy.  But 
it  has  also  compelled  members  of  the  courts  and  committees  of  the  church  to  tackle  the 
challenges  together  as  members  of  one  church,  and  so  has  bound  them  closer  together 
and  helped  them  to  move  towards  a deeper  understanding  of  their  different  cultures 
and  backgrounds.  The  coming  together  of  the  Rpcsa  as  an  entirely  black  church  with 
the  PCS  A as  a multi-racial  church  has,  incidentally,  also  brought  to  light  how  limited 
the  unity  and  reconciliation  across  racial  and  cultural  lines  really  was  in  the  PCSA. 

In  spite  of  its  preoccupation  with  internal  issues,  the  Upcsa  early  on  initiated  a 
process  of  developing  a mission  statement  and  a set  of  mission  priorities.  In  the  letter 
requesting  this  article  the  question  was  posed:  How  does  the  mission  of  your  church 
shape  its  sense  of  identity?  Perhaps  in  a peculiar  way  our  slowness  in  formulating  a 
clear  set  of  mission  priorities  indicates  that  - rightly  or  wrongly  - for  us  it  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  other  way  round;  and  so  we  will  find  it  easier  to  formulate  a clear  mission 
statement  and  mission  priorities  as  we  develop  a stronger  common  identity. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Alastair  Rodger,  General  Secretary,  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Southern  Africa,  1st  floor,  Joseph  Wing  Centre,  150  Caroline  Street,  P.O.  Box 
96188,  Brixton  2019,  South  Africa,  tel.  +27.11  837.12.58,  fax  +27.11  837.16.53,  email 
gensec@presbyterian.org.za,  web  site  http://www.presbyterian.org.za/ 


ASIA 

AOREARO A / NEW  ZEALAND 

FORUM  OF  COOPERATIVE  VENTURES  - a partnership  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia;  Associated  Churches  of  Christ 
in  New  Zealand;  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand;  Methodist  Church 
of  New  Zealand/Te  Hahi  Weteriana  O Aotearoa;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa 
New  Zealand 

DAVID  I.  ROSS 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  continues  to  be  an  important  ecumenical 
expression  of  the  five  partner  churches  in  New  Zealand.  At  its  1999  biennial  meeting, 
the  membership  of  the  Forum  sought  clarification  of  the  commitment  towards  union 
on  the  part  of  the  five  partner  churches.  While  there  was  strong  support  in  the  Forum 
for  working  together  with  the  denominations,  there  was  also  a feeling  that  the  cause  of 
unity  was  being  diluted  by  denominational  issues.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
vision  of  a united  church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand,  which  had  been  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  act  of  commitment  entered  into  by  the  partners  in  1966,  had  been  lost. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  was  asked  to  can- 
vas the  membership  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a United  Church  of  Aotearoa 
New  Zealand  - while  still  maintaining  a commitment  to  working  together  with  the 
partner  denominations.  By  mid-2000  it  was  clear  that  the  establishment  of  a Uniting 
Church  without  the  full  participation  of  all  the  present  partners  was  strongly  opposed 
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by  80  percent  of  the  membership.  Rather,  the  challenge  to  the  standing  committee  was 
to  find  ways  that  would  continue  to  bring  the  partners  closer  together  in  their  mission 
and  ministry  in  New  Zealand  and  overseas,  while  honouring  their  independence  and 
traditions. 

Support  for  ecumenical  activities  within  the  mainline  churches  in  New  Zealand 
has  been  in  decline  for  several  years,  as  the  denominations  face  declining  member- 
ship and  deal  with  issues  of  cultural  and  theological  diversity  within  their  own  ranks. 
“Branding”  of  denominations  to  establish  a distinct  position  in  the  community  has 
led  to  some  standing  apart  between  denominations,  and  a fear  of  loss  of  identity 
through  closer  working  relations  or  formal  union.  Parishes  are  becoming  more  com- 
munity focused  with,  in  some  cases,  a decision  to  cut  the  ties  with  any  national 
and/or  international  church  body.  At  a recent  heads  of  churches  meeting,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  division  between  “liberal”  and  “conservative”  members  had  become 
stronger  than  the  denominational  differences.  This  is  resulting  in  a new  fractionation 
of  the  church  in  New  Zealand,  which  is  having  a significant  impact  on  the  percep- 
tions of  ecumenism. 

During  2000  these  factors  led  to  a sense  within  the  cooperative  ventures  move- 
ment of  being  cut  adrift  by  their  partner  denominations.  This  resulted  in  frustration  and 
a feeling  of  betrayal,  a concern  that  the  partner  churches  were  no  longer  committed  to 
the  act  of  commitment  which  had  been  so  important  in  shaping  the  early  years  of 
cooperation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures. 

In  June  2001,  representatives  of  the  five  partner  churches  in  the  Forum  of  Cooper- 
ative Ventures  met  with  the  executive  of  the  Forum  to  explore  the  present  relationships 
between  the  partners  and  the  Forum,  and  the  implications  for  the  future.  Representa- 
tives noted  that  a commitment  to  union  was  difficult  for  all  partners,  and  organic  union 
was  not  a viable  option  for  any  at  this  time.  It  was  also  rioted  that  cooperative  ventures 
were  not  the  only  - and  in  many  instances  may  not  be  the  best  - option  for  new  ecu- 
menical partnerships  at  this  time.  Nevertheless  all  partners  expressed  a strong  affirma- 
tion of  cooperative  ventures  as  a continuing  important  visible  expression  of  ecu- 
menism in  New  Zealand. 

The  meeting  resulted  in  the  following  statement  presented  to  the  fourth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  held  in  Hamilton,  New  Zealand, 
in  July  2001. 

Statement  of  Partner  Representatives  21  June  2001 

While  acknowledging  that  at  present  partner  churches  are  not  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing for  achieving  organic  union  we  affirm  the  imperative  of  churches  dialoguing  together 

on  how  we  relate  ecumenically  and  actively  cooperate  together  in  our  ongoing  commitment 

to: 

- continue  to  work  for  the  wider  unity  of  Christ’s  church; 

- seek  better  ways  of  serving  pastoral  and  administrative  needs  of  the  partners; 

- continue  to  develop  ecumenical  agencies  for  cooperation,  evangelism  and  service; 

- above  all  to  seek  a unity  that  will  make  the  church  a more  faithful  and  effective  sign  and 
agent. 

For  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  unity  is  expressed  by  the  “Statement  of 
Accord  1984”  and  the  “Faith  We  Affirm  Together”  (first  prepared  for  a plan  for  union 
in  1971  - which  failed,  but  which  is  still  recognized  as  a statement  of  faith  by  the  part- 
ners). The  “Statement  of  Accord”  from  1984  affirms  that: 
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- the  urtity  of  Christ’s  church  on  earth  is  his  will  and  our  hope; 

- the  unity  we  seek  is  not  uniformity  but  a unity  enriched  by  our  diverse  heritages,  tradi- 
tions and  cultures. 

This  unity  will  be  marked  by: 

- an  ending  of  prejudices  and  hostilities  and  a lifting  of  condemnations  and  barriers; 

- a sharing  of  one  faith  in  God  and  the  Trinity; 

- a mutual  recognition  of  one  baptism,  one  eucharist,  and  a ministry  recognized  by  all; 

- ways  of  deciding  and  acting  together. 

The  concept  of  a “community  of  faith”  is  one  that  is  being  actively  explored,  and 
is  a dynamic  in  the  forward-looking  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Venture  Movement. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  outcomes  of  the  June  2001  interchurch  meeting  was  a 
commitment. by  the  partner  churches  to  continue  the  dialogue:  firstly,  among  them- 
selves to  explore  the  broader  opportunities  for  developing  their  ecumenical  journey 
together;  and  secondly,  with  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  as  one  expression  of 
this  ecumenical  journey,  and  to  develop  further  their  relationship  together. 

The  theme  for  the  fourth  biennial  meeting  was  “Light  on  the  Way  - Beacons  of 
Light,  Visions  of  Hope”.  The  programme  was  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
representatives  from  101  cooperating  parishes  around  the  country  to  talk  together 
rather  than  to  be  talked  to,  for  people  to  share  and  to  dream.  With  the  statement  from 
the  partners  as  a basis  for  looking  towards  the  future,  the  Forum  was  challenged  to 
explore  new  possibilities  for  its  mission,  to  examine  new  ways  in  which  it  could  more 
fully  express  unity  in  its  communities,  and  to  discover  new  ways  to  minister  within  the 
diversity  which  is  so  special  to  it.  The  meeting  accepted  these  challenges.  It  developed 
a number  of  key  recommendations  for  the  new  standing  committee  to  frame  into  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  would  ensure  that  the  Cooperative  Venture  Movement  would 
be  a strong  visible  ecumenical  movement  of  the  partner  churches. 

Since  the  2001  biennial  meeting,  the  standing  committee  in  response  to  these  rec- 
ommendations has  established  four  task  groups  to  address  the  issues  raised,  as  follows: 

1.  Empowering  the  regional  committees  of  the  Forum  (joint  regional  committees). 
These  regional  committees  are  the  ecumenical  expression  of  the  five  partners  and  cooper- 
ating parishes  in  the  region. 

2.  Reviewing  ministry  settlement  procedures  and  working  with  the  partners  to  provide 
better  consistency  in  ministry  appointments  while  treasuring  the  differing  ethos  of  the  part- 
ners. 

3.  Developing  improved  communication  and  promotion  of  the  movement  at  national 
and  regional  levels. 

4.  Enabling  education  and  training  of  lay  and  clergy  in  cooperating  parishes. 

In  addressing  the  recommendations  from  the  biennial  meeting,  the  task  groups  are 
emphasizing  the  opportunities  for  enhanced  mission  and  the  demonstration  of  unity, 
seeking  new  ways  of  being  “church”  in  the  local  communities. 

Cooperative  Ventures  seek  first  of  all  to  demonstrate  a united  mission  in  their 
local  community.  By  being  a visible  expression  of  the  partners  working  together  to 
- express  God’s  love  in  community  activities  and  service,  they  try  to  emphasize  the 
unity  of  mission  of  all  the  churches.  While  diversity  of  theology  does  exist  across  the 
cooperative  venture  movement,  and  some  cooperative  ventures  are  not  the  expression 
of  unity  in  mission  that  was  hoped  for,  the  experience  of  living  out  the  diversity  of 
worship  and  mission  among  the  partners  has  generally  led  to  an  open  and  inclusive 
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community  of  faith  - which  in  some  cases  extends  across  wider  groupings  than  just 
the  five  partners. 

Nationally,  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  very  conscious  of  the  role  it 
plays  as  an  expression  of  ecumenical  activity  of  the  partner  churches,  and  it  is  actively 
involved  in  other  forums  for  global  ecumenism  in  New  Zealand.  Notable  amongst 
these  is  its  association,  through  its  partners’  memberships,  with  the  Conference  of 
Churches  in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  (Ccanz),  the  New  Zealand  affiliation  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  Christian  World  Service,  which  is  the  focus  for  inter- 
national aid  and  development  on  the  part  of  the  partner  churches  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  represented  on  the  Council  of  Christian  World 
Service. 

Cooperating  parishes,  as  with  the  mainline  denominational  churches  in  New 
Zealand,  are  suffering  declining  membership  in  many  areas.  Some  of  this  decline  can 
be  traced  to  the  move  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  communities  as  the  farming 
community  in  New  Zealand  undergoes  major  change.  But  most  of  it  is  probably 
related  more  to  the  changing  social  structure  and  the  loss  of  the  traditional  sense  of 
community,  of  which  the  church  was  an  integral  part.  We  are  being  challenged  to 
make  the  radical  shift  from  a traditional  church  which  invites  the  community  into  its 
own  “faith  community”,  to  a customized  church  that  is  out  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  its  daily  life.  Increasingly  the  church  needs  to  meet  its  people  in  their 
place:  the  supermarket,  the  sports  field  and  the  work-place.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
cooperative  venture  movement,  through  its  demonstration  of  unity  in  diversity,  can 
meet  this  challenge  and  bring  the  message  of  Christ  back  into  our  post-modern  soci- 
ety in  New  Zealand. 

For  members  in  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures,  identity  is  an  issue  that  cre- 
ates concerns  at  different  levels.  Members  of  a cooperative  venture  are  automatically 
full  members  in  any  of  the  five  partner  denominations  through  the  act  of  commitment 
and  statement  of  accord  entered  into  by  the  partners.  This  creates  concerns  when  prac- 
tices or  theological  differences  of  one  partner  are  seen  to  be  at  variance  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  membership  in  a cooperative  venture  parish.  For  those  members  wishing  to  go 
on  to  ministry  training,  they  have  the  option  of  selecting  the  denomination  in  which 
they  wish  to  be  ordained  - but  are  required  to  make  this  decision  since  ordination  is 
only  possible  within  the  denominational  church.  Increasingly  we  are  working  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunities  provided  by  ministry  in  cooperative  ventures  is  being  brought  to 
students  of  ministry  in  all  the  theological  colleges  in  New  Zealand.  New  ministry  mod- 
els are  also  being  explored  at  the  parish  level  to  recognize  more  fully  the  importance 
of  the  ministry  of  all  believers.  Locally  provided  ministry  is  one  such  model  being 
reviewed  by  the  partners.  This  model  empowers  parishes  actively  to  seek  out  and  uti- 
lize the  various  skills  of  their  lay  members,  under  the  oversight  of  a part-time  ordained 
ministry  enabler.  In  some  cases,  such  ministry  can  provide  more  focus  on  community 
needs  and  hence  enhance  the  identity  of  a parish  within  the  community.  A strong  link 
through  the  ministry  enabler  appointed  by  the  partner  of  oversight  is  important  to 
ensure  that  the  ties  with  the  national  church  are  maintained  and  supported. 

In  continuing  its  journey  towards  unity  amongst  the  churches  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  believes  that  the  model  of  demonstrating  unity  in  mis- 
sion, while  celebrating  the  diversity  of  traditions,  ethos  and  ministry  of  the  partner 
denominations,  is  a strong  one  for  the  post-modem  society  in  New  Zealand. 
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Correspondent:  Dr  David  I.  Ross,  Executive  Officer,  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures, 
75  Taranaki  Street,  Wellington,  Aoteaora  New  Zealand,  tel.  +64  4 384  3587,  fax  +64  4 
384  3587,  email  cvforum@  clear.net. nz,  web  site  http://www.cvforum.org.nz/. 


EUROPE 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

UNITING  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  (Together  on  the 
way  or  “Samen  op  Weg”):  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC);  Reformed  Churches 
in  the  Netherlands  (RCN);  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  (ELC) 

LEO  J.  KOFFEMAN 

Three  Dutch  churches  are  preparing  for  unification  in  the  near  future.  Two  of  them 
(the  NRC  and  RCN)  have  been  participating  in  this  process  - commonly  known  as  the 
“Together  on  the  Way”  process  (TW  process;  in  Dutch  “Samen  op  Weg”)  - for  about 
40  years  now.  Fundamental  decisions  were  taken  in  the  1980s;  and  in  1985  the  ELC 
synod  decided  to  join  the  process.  One  year  later,  after  a careful  process  of  considera- 
tion on  all  ecclesial  levels,  the  joint  meeting  of  synods  accepted  a declaration  of  Agree- 
ment. Agreement  was  expressed  on  all  the  main  ecclesiological  issues  dividing  the 
churches;  the  remaining  differences  are  supposed  to  be  acceptable  within  the  one 
church. 

In  the  1990s  important  decisions  have  been  taken  regarding  church  order,  and  the 
organization  of  the  churches’  work-forces  (personnel),  in  order  to  arrive  at  a full  unifi- 
cation of  the  churches.  This  is  now  expected  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
2004. 

1 . Some  statistics 

Some  statistical  data  may  give  an  impression  of  the  significance  of  this  process.  It 
concerns  the  two  major  reformed  denominations  in  the  Calvinistic  (Reformed)  tradi- 
tion in  the  Netherlands.  About  16  million  inhabitants  live  in  the  country.  The  NRC  has 
about  1300  local  congregations,  numbering  some  1.9  million  members  (including 
about  400,000  “other  members”,  that  is,  non-baptized  persons  mentioned  in  the  regis- 
tration because  their  parents  belong  - or  belonged  - to  the  NRC).  The  RCN,  which 
includes  only  baptized  members  in  its  statistics,  counts  about  660,000  members  in 
850  local  congregations.  Finally,  the  Lutheran  partner  church,  with  about  15,000  mem- 
bers in  some  60  congregations,  is  one  of  the  very  small  denominations  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  number  of  ministers  active  in  the  churches’  congregations  is  about  1450, 
890  and  30  respectively.  Overall  about  1 percent  of  the  membership  of  the  future 
united  church  will  represent  the  Lutheran  tradition. 

On  the  local  level  many  congregations,  mainly  from  NRC  and  RCN  backgrounds, 
have  entered  the  stage  of  “federation”  over  the  last  decades.  They  cooperate  as  inten- 
sively as  possible  under  present  church  law  and,  in  practice,  are  living  already  as  one 
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congregation.  The  number  of  formally  approved  federations  lies  around  400,  with 
another  400  situations  showing  warm  cooperation  but  in  a less  intensive  and  formal 
way. 

Out  of  75  “classes”  (presbyteries,  that  is,  regional  assemblies)  in  the  NRC  and 
RCN,  28  have  opted  for  a federation,  and  another  22  cooperate  closely.  Out  of 
9 provincial  assemblies,  6 have  become  federated  also. 

2.  Organization 

In  December  1999  an  important  development  was  implemented.  The  labour 
(work-force)  organizations  of  the  three  churches  were  housed  together  in  one  national 
service  centre,  in  Utrecht,  and  integrated  as  far  as  possible  under  present  church  law. 
In  fact  there  is  now  one  supportive  apparatus  for  the  three  churches.  This  was  the  result 
of  a huge  organizational  effort,  since  before  that  the  three  churches  had  very  different 
structures,  including  varying  offices  located  in  six  different  cities  - and,  of  course, 
the  organizational  “cultures”  differed  accordingly.  Nine  smaller  common  provincial 
service  centres  are  part  of  the  planning,  with  most  of  them  already  implemented. 

3.  Church  order 

After  decades  of  ongoing  but  slow  growth  in  cooperation,  in  the  early  1990s  a 
decision  was  taken  to  go  for  a common  church  order.  This  decision  implied  the  choice 
for  an  eventual  full,  “organic”  unity.  The  church  order,  or  structure,  will  be  based  on 
that  of  the  NRC.  This  means  a relatively  short  basic  constitution  and,  linked  to  that,  a 
number  of  by-laws  or  “ordinances”.  The  acceptance  of  these  fundamental  juridical 
texts  requires  two  “readings”  in  synod.  This  gives  the  process  a cautious  and  compli- 
cated character. 

A common  TW  church  order  working  group  has  been  drafting  the  necessary  doc- 
uments. Every  text  must  discussed  first  in  a joint  meeting  of  the  three  synods  involved, 
the  so-called  “trio-synod”.  Once  adopted  there,  each  text  has  to  be  discussed,  and  again 
adopted,  in  each  synod  separately.  The  next  step  after  that  is  sending  the  drafts  to  the 
ecclesial  assemblies  on  a regional  and  local  level,  the  “minor  assemblies”;  these  are 
given  ample  time  for  comments.  Then  the  TW  church  order  working  group  produces  a 
new  draft,  evaluating  these  comments.  This  draft  - discussed,  possibly  amended,  and 
accepted  by  the  trio-synod  and  the  three  synods  separately  - is  final. 

The  first  reading  of  the  constitution  was  completed  in  1993,  the  first  reading  of  the 
by-laws  (14  in  number)  in  January  1997.  However,  the  discussion  on  the  constitution 
during  its  second  reading  (November  1997)  raised  new  problems.  Although  the  trio- 
synod  had  agreed  on  the  text,  it  became  clear  in  the  debate  in  the  NRC  synod  after- 
wards that  there  was  insufficient  support  for  the  name  which  had  been  chosen  for  the 
future  united  church.  Until  then  it  was  supposed  to  be  called  the  United  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Netherlands,1  but  this  name  was  rejected.  As  long  as  this  problem  is  not 
solved,  the  constitution  cannot  be  formally  accepted. 

In  the  meantime  the  TW  church  order  working  group  evaluated  nearly  all  the  reac- 
tions to  the  draft  by-laws  for  the  new  church.  In  November  2001  and  May  2002, 1 1 out 
of  14  by-laws  have  been  adopted  by  the  trio-synod,  and  subsequently*  by  the  three 
synods  separately.  The  remaining  three  by-laws  will  follow  in  November  2002. 

However,  tensions  regarding  the  unification  process  have  been  growing  over 
recent  years,  rather  than  diminishing.  A number  of  causes  for  this  can  be  identified;  and 
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in  fact  they  are  different  in  each  of  the  three  participating  churches.  Let  me  now  give  a 
short  survey  of  these  causes. 

A.  Tensions  in  the  NRC 

The  situation  in  the  NRC  is  by  far  the  most  complicated.  The  more  conservative 
and  orthodox  wing  of  this  church  is  gaining  more  influence  over  time,  and  is  not 
unconditionally  in  favour  of  unification.  In  fact,  a part  of  this  group  is  unconditionally 
against  unification,  and  threatens  eventually  to  leave  the  NRC.  The  motives  for  this 
resistance  are  varying,  with  the  most  important  being: 

- In  terms  of  doctrine,  there  are  problems  with  the  inclusion  of  the  Leuenberg  agree- 
ment (LA)  in  the  constitution.  The  LA  - which  has  become  of  major  ecumenical 
importance  in  Europe  - reflects  the  view  that  the  classical  doctrinal  conflicts 
between  Reformed  and  Lutherans  have  been  transcended  in  a new  common  under- 
standing of  the  gospel:  these  conflicts,  therefore,  are  no  longer  church-dividing. 
This  provides  a theological  basis  for  the  TW  process;  but  conservative  NRC  mem- 
bers see  it  as  denying  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

- From  a more  material  point  of  view,  huge  tensions  exist  within  the  NRC  on  the 
question  of  property,  particularly  on  what  say  the  church  as  a whole  has  regarding 
the  properties  of  local  congregations.  A process  to  establish  uniform  internal  rules 
for  church  practice  in  this  respect  was  embarked  upon  also  because  of  the  TW 
process,  and  this  has  led  to  a number  of  civil  court  cases.  In  all  these  cases  the 
church  as  a whole  was  judged  to  be  in  the  right;  but  that,  of  course,  could  not  pre- 
vent bitter  feelings. 

- For  part  of  the  NRC  constituency,  another  issue  is  the  idea  that  the  NRC  is  - in  an 
unbroken  continuity  - the  “church  of  the  Netherlands”,  that  is,  the  church  as 
founded  here  by  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  such  as  St  Willibrord  and  St  Boni- 
face, in  the  7th  century  CE.  This  very  church  is  regarded  as  having  “gone  through 
the  Reformation”  and  continuing  to  exist  in  the  NRC,  and  this  continuity,  it  is 
believed,  should  be  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  future  united  church.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  name  Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  rejected  by  some. 

- A major  difficulty  is  related  to  the  issue  of  marriage  and  “alternative  life  bonds”, 
such  as  homosexual  relationships.  The  draft  by-law  on  worship  includes  the  option 
for  a local  church  council  to  facilitate  (under  strict  conditions)  the  act  of  blessing 
such  relationships  within  a church  service.  The  conservative  part  of  the  church  sees 
this  as  “condoning  what  God  condemns”.  The  draft  text  of  the  by-law  was  adopted 
by  the  NRC  synod,  but  only  with  a majority  of  40  to  33. 

For  these  and  others  reasons  there  have  been  efforts  time  and  again  over  recent 
years  to  compel  the  NRC  synod  to  express  itself  in  favour  of  a less  far-reaching  mode 
of  unification:  that  the  three  churches  should  continue  their  separated  existence, 
although  cooperating  most  intensively.  In  June  2002  the  NRC  synod  again  rejected  a 
proposal  like  this,  with  a 23  to  50  vote. 

B.  In  the  ELC 

The  last-mentioned  controversial  issue  is  vital  for  the  Lutherans,  too,  but  for  the 
opposite  reasons.  For  them  the  acceptance  of  homosexual  members,  including  the  pos- 
sibility for  them  to  receive  a liturgical  blessing,  is  a decisive  requirement.  Over  the  last 
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decades  this  church  has  taken  decisions  in  this  respect  which  cannot  be  given  up 
(so  have  other  small  denominations,  incidentally). 

Although  there  is  fear  in  some  congregations  that  in  the  future  united  church  the 
Lutheran  tradition  will  be  “washed  away”  by  an  enormous  reformed  majority,  the  gen- 
eral picture  is  that  the  Lutheran  synod  will  continue  to  support  the  TW  process  - and 
with  a large  majority.  It  is,  however,  also  clear  that  the  long-lasting  process,  and  the 
large  number  of  discussions  which  are  needed,  are  creating  ever-greater  difficulties  for 
the  Lutherans.  They  fear  that  they  will  run  out  of  human  resources,  and  that  the 
Lutheran  voice  might  some  time  fall  away.  That  is  why  a fast  pace  in  the  union  process 
is  favoured  from  now  on. 

C.  In  the  RCN 

For  a long  time  it  seemed  that  there  were  no  significant  tensions  within  the  RCN. 
Only  in  the  year  2000  did  serious  problems  become  manifest.  The  RCN  has  always 
been  a “confederative”  denomination  with  the  local  congregation  as  the  basic  entity, 
also  in  juridical  terms.  If,  for  instance,  a local  church  council,  supported  by  a major- 
ity of  the  constituency  of  the  congregation,  were  to  identify  serious  theological  or 
confessional  objections  towards  synodical  policy,  it  might  even  decide  to  leave  the 
denomination.  In  that  case,  they  could  take  local  church  properties  with  them.  In  2000 
it  became  obvious  that  such  decisions  will  no  longer  be  possible  under  the  future 
united  church  law.  (Then  the  relationship  between  congregation  and  church  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  present  NRC.  Of  course,  people  can  leave  the  church;  but  the  con- 
gregation, as  a legal  entity  with  juridical  corporate  personality,  will  continue  to  be  part 
of  the  church.  Since  properties  belong  to  this  legal  entity,  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  it.) 

The  RCN  synod  sent  a report  to  the  local  congregations,  assessing  this  interpreta- 
tion of  future  church  law  and  asking  for  comments.  It  raised  an  amount  of  objections 
such  as  never  seen  before!  Many  church  councils  expressed  their  feeling  that  - 
although  they  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  leave  the  church  now  - this  option  for  with- 
drawal should,  as  a matter  of  principle,  remain  under  future  church  law. 

Now  new  regulations  are  being  prepared  to  tackle  (as  far  as  possible)  these  objec- 
tions. Transitional  provisions  are  being  considered  to  reduce  these  tensions,  at  least  in 
the  early  years  of  the  new  union.  Also  a procedure  might  be  included  in  future  church 
law,  enabling  cases  involving  church  properties  to  come  for  decision  to  an  independ- 
ent church  court.  This  approach  could  help  in  the  case  of  larger  parts  of  congregations 
leaving  the  church.  Despite  these  difficulties,  confidence  has  returned  that  the  RCN 
synod  will  eventually  wholeheartedly  agree  with  a decision  to  unite. 

4.  Concentration:  a new  focus  on  moving  forward 

The  most  important  documents  being  ready,  unification  is  coming  close.  In  April 
2002  the  board  of  the  trio-synod  therefore  decided  to  plan  the  last  phase  of  the  TW 
process  according  to  a timetable.  A decision  to  “concentrate”  the  TW  process  was 
taken:  all  available  resources  will  be  used  to  finalize  it  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is 
deemed  necessary  because  the  long-lasting  process  produces  ever-more  negative 
effects:  growing  alienation,  introversion,  diminishing  endurance  on  the  local  level, 
reduced  confidence  and  reduced  commitment  amongst  those  in  favour  of  unification, 
growing  confusion,  and  so  on. 
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The  TW  church  order  working  group  is  scheduled  to  complete  its  activities  by 
September  2002.  Then  all  drafts  should  be  ready,  including  a number  of  more  detailed 
technical  regulations  and  so-called  “transitional  regulations”,  needed  to  facilitate  a 
flexible  transition  from  the  three  old  church  orders  to  one  new  church  order.  The  trio- 
synod  will  have  to  decide  on  them  in  November  and  December  2002.  The  issue  of  the 
name  of  the  church  will  again  be  on  the  agenda  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  months  of  2003  the  minor  assemblies  will  have  another  opportunity  to 
give  their  comments  to  all  of  this.  In  June  2003  the  formal  decision  to  unite  has  to  be 
taken  in  first  reading,  and  again  the  minor  assemblies  will  be  given  the  final  opportu- 
nity to  react.  The  final  decision  on  church  unification  is  supposed  to  be  taken  in  a trio- 
synod  meeting  on  12  December  2003.  A two-thirds  majority  in  each  of  the  separate 
synods  will  be  required  shortly  afterwards.  The  united  church  could  then  be  a fact  as 
from  2004. 

5.  The  other  side 

So  far  this  article  might  strengthen  the  impression  that  the  TW  process  is  mainly 
organizational  and  juridical  in  character.  This  would  be  one-sided,  to  say  the  least. 
Over  the  years  the  spiritual  and  theological  aspects  have  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion again  and  again.  Also  the  coming,  concluding  period  will  see  the  preparation 
of  new  publications  in  this  area,  to  promote  discussion  in  congregations  and  ecclesial 
assemblies  about  the  background  and  purposes  of  the  TW  process.  The  question  why 
we  are  seeking  this  form  of  unity  by  all  means  has  to  be  put  on  the  agenda  again.  Prayer 
and  the  exchange  of  views  on  a local  level  have  to  be  stimulated. 

During  the  last  decades  the  trio-synod  has  had  to  spend  much  time  discussing 
organizational,  juridical  and  financial  issues.  Fortunately  there  was  some  room  for  fun- 
damental theological  debate  - for  example,  in  November  2001  a surprisingly  large 
majority  adopted  a thorough  report  on  Christology.2 

6.  Unity  - Mission  - Identity 

Allow  me  some  concluding  observations  regarding  the  three  central  issues  for  the 
upcoming  7th  international  consultation  of  uniting  and  united  churches  (Driebergen, 
Netherlands,  September  2002),  sponsored  by  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Council  for  World  Mission  and  hosted  by  the  Dutch  churches. 

1.  Unity.  It  is  clear  by  now  that  unity  is  a complicated  concept.  What  kind  of  unity 
do  we  seek?  This  question  must  be  reconsidered  again  and  again.  Behind  it  lie  other 
questions:  Why  are  we  focusing  so  much  on  “organic  unity”?  What  exactly  is  decisive 
for  our  unity  - church  order  only,  or  also  a real  communion  in  confessing  our  faith 
together?  In  many  respects  the  future  united  church  will  be  a roof  covering  a large 
variety  of  congregations,  representing  a number  of  different  spiritual  approaches. 

The  need  to  secure  a “safe  haven”  for  these  congregations,  where  they  can  con- 
tinue their  existence  without  being  disturbed  or  challenged,  seems  for  many  to  be  more 
important  than  the  urge  to  intensify  communication  between  various  theological  and 
confessional  streams.  The  challenge  of  giving  shape  to  mutual  accountability  within 
one  larger  body  lies  still  ahead  of  us,  after  unification. 

A promising  development  has  recently  become  visible.  The  by-law  on  ecumenical 
relations  introduces  the  possibility  for  churches  and  congregations  outside  the  future 
united  church  to  relate  to  this  church  as  an  “associated  church  or  congregation”.  Dif- 
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ferent  migrant  churches  have  already  expressed  their  interest  in  considering  this  option 
seriously.3  It  might  change  the  so  far  very  white,  and  very  Western,  face  of  the  church. 
It  would  certainly  also  enrich  the  church  spiritually  - and  maybe  lead  to  new  tensions? 

2.  Mission.  The  TW  process  started  from  a missionary  perspective.  In  1962  it  was 
launched  by  the  initiative  of  1 8 ministers  from  both  NRC  and  RCN,  working  in  a mis- 
sionary setting  (that  is,  as  student  pastors).  They  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
churches,  in  continuing  their  separate  existence,  seriously  hampered  the  witnessing 
power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Forty  years  later  the  world  is  quite  different.  The  Netherlands  is  strongly  secular- 
ized. The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  say  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  church  (but  the 
church  attendance  statistics  are  significantly  higher  than  in  most  Western  European 
countries!).  A post-modern  attitude  and  mood  determines  culture,  which  shows  hardly 
any  interest  in  ecclesial  institutions  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  reacts  in  a much 
less  negative  way  to  the  existence  of  a variety  of  denominations.  Ironically,  ever- 
reappearing  news  reports  on  internal  divisions  within  the  three  churches  over  the  issue 
of  unification  might  have  a more  negative  missionary  impact  than  the  divisions 
as  such. 

3.  Identity.  The  core  of  all  our  questions  and  problems  might  be  our  uncertainty 
about  the  question:  What  exactly  is  decisive  for  the  identity  of  the  future  united 
church?  Is  identity  primarily  related  to  its  confessional  basis?  I already  above  men- 
tioned the  issue  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Leuenberg  agreement  in  the  constitution,  as  well 
as  the  resistance  to  this  in  NRC  circles.  (In  the  future  united  church,  Reformed  con- 
gregations will  have  the  right  to  identify  mainly  - if  not  exclusively  - with  the 
reformed  confessions.) 

Or  is  identity  mainly  a matter  of  provisions  of  church  order,  and  structures?  Is  it 
organic  unity  as  such?  Is  it  given,  first  of  all,  with  a common  presbyterial-synodical 
church  order?  Or  is  a common  book  of  worship  - including,  to  be  sure,  a rich  variety 
of  options  - such  as  we  adopted  a few  years  ago  decisive? 

Or,  finally,  can  the  identity  of  the  church  only  be  found  outside  of  itself,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour?  That  has  to  be  said,  and  has  to  be  received.  But  it  does 
not  answer  all  questions. 


NOTES 

1 Cf.  my  contribution  to  the  previous  Survey,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  52,  no.  1,  Jan.  2000,  pp.  19-26. 

2 English  translation:  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Available  online  at  the  website  of  the  church 
union  process:  www.unitingprotestantchurches.nl,  see  section  “Statements”.  A printed  version  can  be 
ordered  through:  REC  Focus,  see:  rec@recweb.org. 

3 An  English  translation  of  a synodical  report  which  is  interesting  in  this  respect,  Born  in  Sion,  can  be  found 
also  at  www.unitingprotestantchurches.nl,  see  section  “Statements”. 

Correspondent:  Dr  Leo  J.  Koffeman  (professor  of  church  law  in  Kampen  Theological 
University,  and  ecumenical  officer  of  the  Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Nether- 
lands), Bureau  Studie  en  Beleid  MDO,  Postbus  8506,  NL-3503  RM  Utrecht,  The 
Netherlands,  tel.  +31.30  880.18.98,  fax  +31.30  880.13.00,  email  l.koffeman@sow- 
kerken.nl,  web  site:  http://www.unitingprotestantchurches.nl/ 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 


INFORMAL  CONVERSATIONS:  Church  of  England;  Methodist  Church;  United 
Reformed  Church 

SHEILA  MAXEY 

“Conversations  on  the  Way  to  Unity  1999-2001”,  the  report  of  the  informal  con- 
versations between  the  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United 
Reformed  Church  between  1999  and  2001,  was  published  in  September  2001.  These 
conversations  took  place  alongside,  and  in  deliberate  parallel  to,  the  formal  conversa- 
tions between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church.  The  report  of  the 
latter,  “An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant”,  was  published  in  December  2001. 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  invited  the  United  Reformed 
Church  to  join  them  in  these  informal  conversations  because  of  the  large  number  of 
single  congregation  local  ecumenical  partnerships  in  which  the  United  Reformed 
Church  shared  with  the  Methodists  (more  than  150),  with  the  Church  of  England  (more 
than  25)  and  with  both  (about  100).  The  three  churches  were  each  represented  by  four 
people,  two  of  whom  were  also  either  members  of  the  formal  conversations  or  par- 
ticipant observers.  Churches  Together  in  England  appointed  an  observer  who  was  a 
Baptist.  Papers  and  notes  of  meetings  were  shared  with  the  formal  conversations. 

The  initial  agenda  for  the  informal  conversations  consisted  of  the  two  matters 
which  the  United  Reformed  Church  would  have  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  formal  con- 
versations if  it  had  been  invited  to  be  a part  of  them  - namely,  the  conciliar  expression 
of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  and  the  shared  ministry  of  the  elders.  An  important, 
but  less  explicit,  agenda  item  was  whether  the  United  Reformed  Church  shared  the 
same  understanding  of  the  goal  of  visible  unity  as  the  other  two  churches  had  already 
agreed  in  “Commitment  to  Mission  and  Unity”,  the  report  of  their  informal  conversa- 
tions which  had  preceded  the  formal  ones. 

Two  main  areas  of  convergence  were  identified.  The  first  is  described  in  the  report 
as  follows: 

It  seemed  that  all  three  churches  were  conciliar,  all  were  connexional,  but  in  different  ways. 
Conciliarity  involving  representation,  constitutionality  and  consent  could  be  seen  in  all 
three  churches.  All  exercised  oversight  through  councils  as  well  as  through  personal  lead- 
ership and  all  saw  their  life  as  in  faithful  continuity  with  the  apostolic  church. 

The  other  area  of  convergence  developed,  surprisingly,  out  of  long  and  difficult 
discussions  of  eldership  in  the  Reformed  tradition.  Certain  ecclesiological  and  pastoral 
principles,  affirmed  as  desirable  in  all  three  churches,  were  recognized  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  eldership  in  the  United  Reformed  Church.  They  were: 

- the  ministry  of  the  elder  emerges  from  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  as 
elders  are  chosen  by  the  members; 

- their  representative  ministry  is  exercised  in  all  the  councils  of  the  church; 

- the  elders’  meeting  is  a good  example  of  shared  authority  and  collegiality  of  over- 
sight and  it  embodies  a formal  commitment  to  corporate  responsibility; 

- the  ministry  of  the  elder  is  specifically  intended  to  be  an  enabling  ministry,  to  equip 
all  the  people  of  God  in  their  particular  ministry; 

- elders  are  chosen  for  their  Christian  maturity  rather  than  for  any  specific  gifts  or 
skills. 
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However,  the  United  Reformed  Church  practice  of  ordaining  elders  presented 
difficulties,  both  because  the  elder  is  not  being  ordained  to  a ministry  of  word  and 
sacrament  and  because,  although  eldership  is  a ministry  of  the  whole  United 
Reformed  Church,  the  local  congregation  chooses  and  ordains.  The  fact  that  the 
wider  councils  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  normally  consist  solely  of  ministers 
and  elders  seemed  to  the  Methodist  and  Anglican  members  to  limit  the  ministry  of 
the  whole  people  of  God. 

Areas  for  further  work  were  identified. 

- One  was  the  way  personal  episcope  is  understood  and  actually  practised  in  the  three 
churches,  and  in  the  Anglican  churches  in  Scotland  and  Wales  where  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  are  also  present. 

- Another  was  the  question  of  how  far  the  relation  of  personal  episcope  to  apostolic  - 
ity  is  contingent  and  how  far  it  is  a matter  of  principle. 

- More  work  was  needed  on  coming  to  a shared  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  therefore  of  the  path  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
how  the  United  Reformed  Church  drew  heavily  on  the  Leuenberg  document  “The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ”  in  the  discussions  about  the  path  to  unity. 

- In  spite  of  much  convergence  in  the  three  churches’  experience  of  the  burgeoning  of 
a variety  of  ministries,  lay  and  ordained,  more  work  was  clearly  needed  between 
(and  within?)  the  churches  on  the  place  of  ordination  and  authorization  in  these 
ministries. 

- Finally,  the  conversations  touched  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  baptism  to 
membership,  and  membership  to  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  and 
realized  that  much  more  work  was  needed. 

The  real  purpose  of  these  talks  was  a matter  of  some  debate,  and  even  disagree- 
ment, within  the  group.  In  formal  terms,  they  were  set  up  to  tackle  the  two  matters 
raised  by  the  United  Reformed  Church.  However,  there  were  those  in  all  three 
churches  who  hoped  that  they  would  clear  the  way  for  the  United  Reformed  Church  to 
become  a full  partner  in  the  next  stage  of  the  formal  conversations.  The  report  is,  in 
fact,  a report  of  work  in  progress  and  it  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

- It  recommends  that  the  bilateral  local  life  which  exists,  most  obviously,  between  the 
United  Reformed  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church,  and  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Methodist  Church,  should  seek  to  become,  wherever  possible,  tri- 
lateral and  that  tri-lateral  structures  should  be  set  up  to  enable  this  to  happen. 

- It  recommends  that  the  three  churches  carry  forward  together  the  study  necessary  to 
tackle  the  issues  identified  as  needing  further  work. 

- The  third  recommendation  states: 

We  recommend  that,  given  the  commitment  of  all  three  churches  to  the  full  visible 
unity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  our  three  churches  explore  together  (but  with  an  open- 
ness to  other  partners)  what  further  steps  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  English 
covenantal  relationship  between  them. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  coming  year  or  more  all  three  churches  at  all  levels  will 
be  considering  “An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant”,  the  report  of  the  formal  conversa- 
tions between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church.  The  United  Reformed 
Church  is  particularly  anxious  that  its  people  consider  that  report  in  conjunction  with 
“Conversations  on  the  Way  to  Unity”,  and  it  proposes  to  produce  a small  study  leaflet 
to  help  them  do  so. 
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Finally,  some  reflections  from  our  context  in  response  to  the  additional  questions 
posed  in  preparation  for  the  seventh  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches: 

1.  Unity:  What  understanding  of  unity  guides  your  church  union  process?  In  prac- 
tical terms,  how  will  you  make  your  unity  visible? 

“Commitment  to  Mission  and  Unity”,  the  1996  report  of  the  informal  conversa- 
tions between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church,  describes  the  four 
characteristics  of  a visibly  united  church  as: 

- a common  profession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith  grounded  in  holy  scripture  and  set 
forth  in  the  historic  creeds; 

- the  sharing  of  one  baptism  and  the  celebrating  of  one  eucharist; 

- a common  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament; 

- a common  ministry  of  oversight. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  as 
described  above,  came  to  the  informal  trilateral  conversations  with  a “steps  and 
stages”  approach,  seeing  the  above  list  as  sequential.  The  United  Reformed  Church 
representatives,  while  affirming  all  these  characteristics  of  ^ visibly  united  church, 
suggested  there  might  be  other  equally  faithful  approaches  to  the  unity  of  all  God’s 
people  and  referred  to  the  Leuenberg  agreement  as  an  alternative  approach.  In.  that 
approach  pulpit  and  table  fellowship  follow  agreement  on  faith,  but  do  not  depend  on 
a common  ministry  of  oversight. 

At  the  heart  of  this  discussion  lies  the  question  of  whether  the  shape  of  the  church 
is  contingent  or  not.  Although  the  Leuenberg  documents  are  cautious  about  a commit- 
ment to  full  visible  unity,  whereas  the  United  Reformed  Church  is  fully  committed  to 
that  goal,  Leuenberg  was  felt  to  be  helpful  in  suggesting  that  the  stages  on  the  way  to 
that  unity  may  not  need  always  to  follow  the  same  order.  The  United  Reformed  Church 
has  experience,  in  its  own  considerable  history  of  church  union,  of  different  traditions 
growing  together  through  pulpit  and  table  fellowship  and  interchangeability  of  min- 
istry, on  the  way  to  common  oversight  and  an  organically  united  church. 

2.  Mission:  Is  mission  a key  factor  in  your  quest  for  unity?  How  will  your  union 
process  foster  the  churches’  mission,  both  locally  and  globally? 

This  was  not  an  explicit  theme  of  the  informal  conversations.  Rather,  they  sought 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  United  Reformed  Church  being  part  of  the  renewed 
sense  of  mission  which  the  other  two  churches  hoped  to  discover  through  their 
covenanting  together.  They  also  sought  to  prevent  any  bilateral  relationship  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  from  damaging  the  very  many 
locally  united  congregations  in  which  the  United  Reformed  Church  is  a partner  with 
either  or  both  of  the  other  two  churches. 

3.  Identity:  How  does  your  quest  for  unity,  and  the  issue  of  mission,  shape  your 
understanding  of  the  identity  of  the  church? 

In  some  ways,  the  search  for  unity  through  these  conversations  actually  sharpened 
each  partner’s  sense  of  denominational  identity  and  exposed  divisions  amongst  them. 
This  was  the  case  over  ordination  and  eldership,  over  episcopacy,  over  the  path 
towards  and  the  nature  of  visible  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  much  common  ground  was 
discovered  in  those  very  areas.  The  nature  of  the  local  church,  with  its  committed  core 
of  leadership,  and  the  ministry  the  whole  people  exercised  in  so  many  different  ways, 
and  the  new  kinds  of  leadership  all  three  churches  were  exploring  in  response  to 
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changing  times  - all  this  was  largely  common  ground.  While  we  were  discussing  unity, 
it  was  being  developed,  pursued,  witnessed  to  in  local  and  regional  ways  all  over  the 
country. 

However,  an  important  question  raised  by  these  conversations,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
United  Reformed  Church  is  concerned,  is:  How  far,  or  how  quickly,  should  traditional 
positions  be  surrendered,  or  re-formed,  for  the  sake  of  agreement?  Particular  examples 
were:  the  pressure  to  adopt  some  form  of  personal  episcope  that  can  be  recognized  by 
other  episcopal  churches;  to  cease  to  use  the  word  “ordain”  in  connection  with  the 
eldership;  to  tighten  up  on  the  great  variety  and  flexibility  of  United  Reformed  Church 
life  in  such  matters  as  the  use  of  the  historic  creeds  and  permission  for  lay  presidency. 
Might  some  readiness  for  a missionary  response  in  a rapidly  changing  society  be  lost 
in  the  cause  of  a unity  won  by  such  surrender? 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Sheila  Maxey,  Co-Secretary  of  the  Informal  Conversations,  Sec- 
retary for  Ecumenical  Relations,  United  Reformed  Church,  86,  Tavistock  Place, 
GB-London,  WC1H  9RT,  UK,  tel.  +44.207  916.86.52,  fax  +44.207  916.20.21,  email 
sheila.maxey@urc.org.uk,  web  site  http://www.urc.  org.uk/our_work/committees/ecu- 
menical/ecu_index_page/ecu_index.htm. 


ANGLIC AN-METHODIST : Church  of  England;  Methodist  Church 

PAUL  AVIS 

The  histories  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Methodism  have  been  intertwined 
for  two  and  a half  centuries.  The  itinerant  preaching  ministry  of  John  Wesley,  an  Angli- 
can clergyman,  gave  rise  to  a movement  of  renewal  that  the  established  church  found 
difficult  to  contain.  For  his  part,  Wesley  was  ultimately  unwilling  to  be  constrained  by 
the  discipline  of  his  church.  It  was  largely  due  to  a series  of  contingent  historical  and 
social  factors,  rather  than  to  major  theological  differences,  that  the  Methodist  move- 
ment eventually  became  a church  separate  from  the  Church  of  England. 

The  ecumenical  movement  of  the  20th  century  saw  a series  of  initiatives,  on  both 
sides,  to  attempt  to  heal  the  division.  A unity  scheme  finally  narrowly  failed  in  the 
Church  of  England’s  general  synod  in  1972.  In  1994  the  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain  approached  the  Church  of  England  about  the  possibility  of  exploratory  conver- 
sations, “talks  about  talks”.  The  report  of  these  informal  conversations,  “Commitment 
to  Mission  and  Unity”,  discerned  agreement  in  principle  on  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
“full  visible  unity”  of  the  Christian  church  and  sketched  an  agenda  for  formal  conver- 
sations. 

The  formal  conversations  that  followed  were  mandated  by  the  general  synod  and 
the  Methodist  conference  to  propose  a significant  bilateral  step  towards  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  church.  The  conversations  met  from  1999  to  2001 
and  included  theologians,  members  with  experience  of  local  unity,  and  ecumenical 
observer-participants.  The  report,  comprising  a common  statement  culminating  in  a 
proposed  national  covenant,  was  published  in  December  2001.  “An  Anglican- 
Methodist  Covenant”  is  due  to  be  debated  by  the  Methodist  conference  and  the  general 
synod  in  the  summer  of  2002  on  a motion  to  refer  it  to  Methodist  districts  and  Angli- 
can dioceses  and  to  report  back  a year  later  for  a final  decision. 
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What  is  distinctive  about  “An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant”?  First,  it  is  not  a 
unity  scheme,  but  proposes  a significant  step  towards  eventual  visible  or  organic  unity 
between  the  two  churches.  Its  approach  is  that  of  seeking  greater  unity  by  a series  of 
agreed  stages.  The  crucial  stage  proposed  by  the  report  is  that  of  mutual  affirmation 
and  mutual  commitment,  that  is  to  say,  a covenantal  relationship.  Second,  the  propos- 
als are  intended  to  be  realistic  and  deliverable.  They  recognize  that  both  churches  still 
have  a number  of  questions  and  reservations  about  the  other.  The  aim  is  to  bring  about 
a new  relationship  in  which  these  outstanding  concerns  can  be  addressed  in  a con- 
structive spirit.  Third,  the  statement  is  shot  through  with  missiology.  Its  premise  is  that 
there  is  an  indissoluble  biblical  and  theological  connection  between  unity  and  mission. 
Fourth,  it  is  frank  and  forthright  about  areas  of  theology  and  practice  in  which  there  is 
not  yet  agreement  between  Anglicans  and  Methodists  in  England.  These  issues 
include:  the  admission  of  women  to  senior  positions  of  leadership;  non-presbyteral 
presidency  at  the  eucharist  and  whether  wine  or  unfermented  grape  juice  should  be 
used;  the  shape  of  the  diaconate;  and  the  minister  of  confirmation  - bishop  or  pres- 
byter? 

The  statement  employs  the  concept  of  representative  ministry.  All  ministry  is  that 
of  Christ  in  his  body,  the  church.  All  ministry  is  related  to  baptism.  Ordained  ministers 
of  word,  sacrament  and  pastoral  responsibility  are  commissioned  to  represent  both 
Christ  and  the  community.  On  the  question  of  uniting  the  ministries  of  the  two 
churches,  the  statement  provides  a basis  for  further  work  but  the  conversations  were 
not  asked  to  resolve  this  particular  issue. 

The  common  statement  tackles  oversight  as  an  issue  in  its  own  right,  not  simply  as 
an  aspect  of  ministry.  Pastoral  oversight  will  have  personal,  collegial  and  communal 
dimensions.  The  conversations  were  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  conference 
has  stated  on  a number  of  occasions,  over  the  years  that  it  is  willing  to  become  an  epis- 
copally  ordered  church.  While  the  Church  of  England  is  studying  the  question  of  the 
possible  future  consecration  of  women  to  the  episcopate,  the  Methodist  Church  is 
working  on  issues  of  episcope  and  episcopacy  for  itself. 

The  four  dimensions  of  “full  visible  unity”  that  are  expounded  in  the  common 
statement  are:  a common  profession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith,  grounded  in  holy  scrip- 
ture and  set  forth  in  the  historic  creeds;  the  sharing  of  one  baptism  and  the  celebrating 
of  one  eucharist;  a common  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament;  a common  ministry  of 
oversight  (episcope).  The  report  believes  that  there  is  “full  agreement  in  the  apostolic 
faith”,  “shared  theological  understandings  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  and 
of  its  ministry  and  oversight”  and  “agreement  on  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity”. 

The  theological  conversations  set  out  to  build  on  the  existing  strong  relationships 
of  fellowship  and  collaboration  at  local,  regional  and  national  levels.  They  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  agenda  to  enhance  practical  fellowship  at  every  level  of  the 
churches’  life.  A companion  document  to  the  Covenant  - “Releasing  Energy”  (2000)  - 
contains  approved  models  of  good  practice.  The  process  of  study  and  evaluation 
(reception)  of  “An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant”  will  be  resourced  by  a series  of 
supporting  materials,  including  a powerpoint  presentation,  group  study  notes  and  a 
theological  study  pack. 

The  recommendations  include  referral  to  sister  and  partner  churches,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  view  of  the  trilateral  informal  conversations 
(see  elsewhere  in  this  survey)  that  paralleled  the  formal  conversations,  “as  part  of  a 
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continuing  three  way  conversation”.  There  is  also  a proposed  reference  to  the  ecu- 
menical instruments  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  motion  before  the  general  synod  in 
July  2002  will  also  contain  a referral  to  the  Inter- Anglican  Standing  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations.  The  motion  before  the  Methodist  conference  will  include  a 
similar  referral  to  the  World  Methodist  Council. 

The  proposed  covenant  consists  of  a preamble,  summarizing  the  context  and  the 
journey  that  the  two  churches  have  made  together;  a series  of  affirmations  of  the  eccle- 
sial  integrity  of  the  other  church,  in  terms  of  its  ministry  of  word,  sacrament  and  over- 
sight; and  a series  of  commitments.  In  these  commitments  the  two  churches  pledge 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  resolve  to  work  together  in  mission  in  all  the  ways  that 
are  already  possible,  as  well  as  seeking  to  overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  that  lie 
between  them.  The  proposed  covenant  does  not  have  direct  legislative  consequences. 
It  will  function  in  the  dimension  of  moral  and  spiritual  commitment.  It  will  need  to  be 
translated  into  practical  initiatives  at  every  level  of  the  shared  life  of  the  two  churches. 
Anglicans  and  Methodists  in  England  definitely  see  their  future  together. 

DOCUMENTATION 

“An  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant:  Common  Statement  of  the  Formal  Conversations  between  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Church  of  England”,  London,  Methodist  Publ.  House  and  Church 
House  Publ.,  2001. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Prebendary  Dr  Paul  Avis,  General  Secretary,  Council  for  Christ- 
ian Unity,  Dean’s  Yard,  Great  Smith  Street,  GB-London,  SW1P  3NZ,  UK,  tel.  +44.20 
78.98.14.70,  fax  +44.20  78.98.14.83,  email  paul.avis@ccu.c-of-e.org.uk,  web  site: 
http://www.cofe.anglican.org/ccu/  index.html 


SCOTTISH  CHURCH  INITIATIVE  FOR  UNION  (Scifu):  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 
byterian); Methodist  Church;  Scottish  Episcopal  Church;  United  Reformed  Church 

SHEILAGH  M.  KESTING 

On  1 April  2000  the  five  participating  churches  of  Scifu  became  four,  with  the 
uniting  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Church  with  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the 
UK  to  form  the  United  Reformed  Church.  Also  in  2000  the  initiative  for  union  (Scifu) 
group  produced  a second  interim  report.  It  had  been  clear  from  the  responses  to  the 
first  interim  report  (1997)  that  there  had  been  misunderstandings  about  the  nature  of 
the  document,  and  misunderstandings  about  the  implications  and  the  purpose  of  what 
was  being  outlined  in  the  document  as  the  basis  of  a way  forward. 

The  second  interim  report 

In  response  to  questions  raised  by  the  participating  churches,  the  second  interim 
report  began  with  a reflection  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the 
document  of  that  title  from  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  commission.  It  then  went  on  to 
try  to  answer  the  question,  Why  union?  There  were  those  who  advocated  cooperation 
as  either  an  interitn  stage  or  even  as  an  alternative  to  union.  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
defend  union. 
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The  meaning  of  mission  was  spelt  out  in  a way  that  would  preserve  the  diversity  of 
understanding  that  currently  exists  in  all  the  participating  churches,  and  against  pres- 
sure to  give  too  narrow  a definition  of  the  term. 

Concerns  expressed  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  led  to  a section  on  historic 
statements  of  faith,  which  sought  to  place  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  as  one 
among  a number  of  documents  in  which  each  of  the  participating  churches  define 
themselves  historically  and  which  they  use  to  affirm  their  current  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  group,  however,  left  open  for  debate  whether  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  produce  a new  Scots  confession  for  the  21st  century  and  whether  this  should 
be  drawn  up  in  the  wider  context  of  the  membership  of  Action  of  Churches  Together  in 
Scotland,  through  its  unity,  faith  and  order  commission. 

Through  a section  on  leadership  issues,  the  group  sought  to  answer  some  of  the 
anxieties  surrounding  the  eldership,  stressing  that  the  eldership  was  not  simply  a ques- 
tion of  function,  but  was  to  be  understood  as  an  order  of  ministry,  exercised,  as  are  all 
particular  ministries,  within  the  context  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church.  The  role 
of  the  church  meeting  as  the  place  where  elders  are  identified  and  selected  would 
ensure  a corrective  to  any  suspicion  of  exclusiveness.  - 

Reassurance  was  given  on  the  right  to  call  a minister:  in  all  the  participating 
churches  a congregation  has  a right  to  accept  or  reject  a nominee.  The  panel  left  open 
whether  a variety  of  systems  might  be  applied  in  a united  church.  The  structures  of 
accountability  between  the  personal  and  the  conciliar  envisaged  for  a united  church 
were  intended  to  ensure  that  the  proper  checks  and  balances  would  be  in  place  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  power.  They  would  make  clear  the  parity  of  all  ministers, 
rooted  in  the  one  ministry  of  Christ  given  to  the  whole  people  of  God  through  baptism. 

On  bishops,  the  report  asked  for  a Scottish  consensus  on  episkope.  Bishops  could 
only  be  understood  within  the  broader  context  of  an  understanding  of  oversight  in  the 
church.  Parallels  between  elders,  ministers  and  bishops  were  pointed  out  as  was  the 
relationship  from  New  Testament  times  between  diakonia  and  pastoral  oversight. 
Elders,  ministers  and  bishops,  therefore,  exercise  a servant  role.  The  ministry  of  bish- 
ops is  personal,  not  individual,  and  personal  implies  links  with  the  community.  In 
answer  to  anxieties  about  the  bishop’s  role  in  ordination,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
if  ordination  is  an  act  of  the  whole  church,  then  it  should  involve  representatives  from 
the  whole  church.  This  would  ensure  that  the  bishop  has  a key  role.  But  then  so  too 
would  ministers,  elders  and  members  of  the  congregation.  This  would  mean  significant 
changes  in  the  traditions  of  almost  all  the  participating  churches. 

Responses  to  the  first  interim  report  suggested  that  the  maxi-parish  (this  is  the 
working  title  for  a multi-centred  local  geographical  area  responsible  for  mission  to  the 
local  community)  was  an  extra  tier  of  government  and  bureaucracy  between  the  local 
congregation  and  the  regional  church  council.  In  response,  the  Scifu  group  spelt  out  in 
a section  on  structures  the  importance  of  understanding  local  church  government  as 
comprising  three  component  parts  - the  church  meeting,  the  “worship  centre”  (that  is 
a working  title  only)  council  and  the  maxi-parish  council.  The  report  contained  an 
appendix,  which  spelt  out  how  the  principles  of  the  local  structure  might  work. 

The  rest  of  the  report  dealt  with  the  other  anxieties  - on  relations  with  other 
churches  not  involved  in  Scifu  and  the  world  church,  buildings,  the  feeling  that  the  ini- 
tiative was  “top-down”  and  therefore  imposed,  and  the  time  scale  for  the  process  - in 
ways  which  the  group  hoped  would  be  reassuring. 
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The  Scifu  group  made  what,  with  hindsight,  proved  to  be  a mistake.  It  decided  to 
publish,  as  appendices,  three  working  documents  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  material 
it  was  handling.  All  three  were  about  bishops  - “Oversight  Authority  in  Scifu”,  “The 
Teaching  Ministry  of  the  Bishop”,  and  “The  Bishop’s  Work”.  For  those  nervous  about 
introducing  bishops  into  a united  church,  these  appendices  were  read  as  cast  in  tablets 
of  stone.  This  raised  the  levels  of  anxiety,  drew  attention  away  from  the  points  of  prin- 
ciple outlined  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  gave  bishops  a disproportionate  amount  of 
space.  This  was  reflected  in  the  responses. 

The  churches  were  asked  to  respond  by  the  end  of  April  2001 . By  the  end  of  2001 
it  was  becoming  apparent  that  Scifu  was  generating  a lot  of  heated  debate.  There  was 
still  much  misunderstanding,  and  it  was  clear  that  a significant  amount  of  that  was 
coming  from  ignorance  of  each  other’s  traditions  as  they  currently  stand.  Each  of  the 
participating  churches  has  a different  mechanism  for  consulting  its  constituency,  so 
there  is  not  a clear  picture  at  this  stage  about  where  each  of  the  participating  churches 
stands.  What  can  be  said  is  that  there  has  been  little  local  discussion  between  the  par- 
ticipating churches.  Each  has  tended  to  discuss  the  issue  within  its  own  denomina- 
tional structures. 

There  are  some  concerns  within  the  Methodist  Church  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
give  up  too  much  and  would,  in  effect,  become  absorbed  into  a large  church  dominated 
by  presbyterian  and  episcopalian  traditions.  The  United  Reformed  Church  is  learning 
to  live  with  its  own  recent  union  and  does  not  yet  have  the  energy  to  face  the  prospect 
of  another  union.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  had  little  feedback  from  dioceses, 
but  the  general  synod  has  given  its  backing  to  the  process  up  to  the  production  of  the 
final  report  in  2003,  when  detailed  reaction  will  be  sought.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
received  responses  from  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessions,  the  bulk  of  which  did  not  find 
the  report  reassuring,  far  less  an  exciting  prospect  for  the  future.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming feeling  that  the  process  was  top-down  and  that  any  movement  towards 
union  should  come  from  local  initiatives.  People  wanted  space  to  go  at  their  own  pace. 
There  was  also,  sadly,  a fair  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  other  participating  churches  - 
not  to  say  prejudice,  which  local  ecumenism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  tackle. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  not  clear  what  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  position  will 
be  after  its  general  assembly  in  May  2002.  Its  committee  on  ecumenical  relations  is 
recommending  that  its  representatives  be  allowed  to  see  the  process  through  to  2003 
and  the  production  of  a final  report. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  final  report  in  2003  will  not  be  an  outline  basis  and  plan 
of  union  as  initially  intended.  It  will  be  produced  in  two  parts.  There  will  be  a popular 
report  setting  out  the  vision  of  the  Scifu  process  in  a way  that  is  accessible  and  unbur- 
dened by  intimate  detail.  Then  there  will  be  a report  for  the  theologians  and  church 
officials,  which  will  record  the  detail  of  the  Scifu  process  as  a record  for  future  years. 
For  in  addition  to  the  work  reported  in  the  second  interim  report,  the  Scifu  group  has 
continued  to  explore  issues  relating  to  the  diaconate,  with  emphasis  on  the  spirituality 
of  the  diaconate;  the  shape  of  the  ordination  service;  and  the  nomenclature  for  the 
councils  of  the  united  church.  It  refined  into  one  document  its  thinking  on  bishops. 

It  is  not  clear  what  lies  beyond  2003.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  general  appetite  for 
structural  union  in  Scotland  at  present.  There  is  complacency  with  the  current  denom- 
inational cooperation,  but  little  attempt  to  get  to  know  one  another  better  at  a deeper 
level.  There  is  still  a tendency  for  some  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  feel  that  its 
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history  and  size  gives  them  the  right  to  impose  presbyterianism  on  others,  and  a reluc- 
tance to  value  the  gifts  of  others  as  gifts  they  might  embrace.  While  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  have  some  anxieties  about  embracing  the 
ministry  of  the  bishops,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  comes  most  strongly  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  to  date  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  participating  churches 
that  does  not  have  a recognized,  authorized  ministry  of  oversight  at  regional  level 
within  the  presbytery. 

The  Scifu  group,  while  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  progress  towards  a basis  and 
plan  of  union,  is  nonetheless  grateful  that  the  work  it  has  done  did  take  us  further  than 
the  previous  multilateral  church  conversation  in  Scotland  (1968-1993).  The  work  done 
has  shown  that  if  the  will  were  there,  union  between  episcopally  and  conciliarly 
ordered  churches  in  Scotland  is  possible.  It  seems  the  wounds  of  history  are  still  too 
strong. 

Coda  : The  three  themes  for  the  united! uniting  churches  consultation  (2002) 

The  understanding  of  unity:  The  understanding  of  unity  which  has  guided  the  talks 
has  been  one  of  structural  union,  which  would  retain  the  maximum  amount  of  diver- 
sity of  practice  and  ethos  at  local  level.  Its  core  has  been  reconciliation,  since  three  of 
the  participating  churches  have  a common  history  and  a painful  memory  of  violence 
and  division.  The  unity  would  be  visible  in  a unified  central  structure,  a common  name 
and  a common  witness. 

Mission:  The  whole  purpose  of  the  maxi-parish  is  that  it  presents  a structure  for 
mission  that  is  better  than  any  of  the  current  structures  we  have.  It  allows  for  the 
strengthening  of  local  witness  through  the  sharing  of  resources,  a coherent  policy  and 
a demonstration  of  what  reconciliation  means  when  applied  to  a divided  church.  All  of 
this  would  be  worked  out  within  the  local  framework  of  geographically  and  sociolog- 
ically coherent  areas.  Globally,  links  would  be  retained  with  all  the  existing  partner 
churches.  Perhaps  most  significant,  however,  would  be  the  witness  to  reconciliation  as 
a corrective  to  the  export  of  a divided  church  through  the  missionary  endeavours  of  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Identity:  The  union  process  has  been  an  attempt  to  put  our  identity  in  Christ  before 
our  historically  conditioned  denominational  identities.  It  has  been  an  attempt  to  get 
away  from  defining  ourselves  over  and  against  each  other  and,  instead,  to  see  our- 
selves in  the  light  of  our  calling  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  question  of  identity  that  has  proved  to  be  most  problematic. 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Sheilagh  M.  Resting,  Secretary,  Scottish  Church  Initiative  for  Union, 
Church  of  Scotland  Offices,  121  George  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  4YN,  Scotland,  tel. 
+44.131  240.22.08,  fax  +44.131  220.38.99,  email  kirkeculink@gn.apc.org,  web  sites 
http://www.churchofscotland.org. uk/boards/ecumenical/ecumenical.htm,http://www.c 
hurchofscotland.org.uk/boards/ecumenical/ecumenicalscifu.htm. 


WALES 

I 

ENFYS:  THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  COVENANTED  CHURCHES  IN  WALES: 
[Anglican]  Church  in  Wales,  Committee  of  the  Covenanted  Baptist  Churches, 
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Methodist  Church  (in  Wales),  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  United  Reformed  Church 
(National  Synod  of  Wales) 

SION  ALED  OWEN 

The  covenant  in  Wales  was  signed  in  1975,  and  committed  the  then  four  negotiat- 
ing partner  churches  (the  Covenanted  Baptists  joining  later)  to  working  towards  “visi- 
ble unity”  but  without  giving  a close  definition  of  what  that  term  meant.  In  1986,  a 
scheme  for  union,  “Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church”,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
uniting  church  on  an  episcopal  model  of  18  dioceses  covering  Wales,  was  put  before 
the  partners,  but  failed  to  gain  the  necessary  backing  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
Church  in  Wales. 

Since  1997,  Enfys  has  been  actively  exploring  a proposal  which  arose  from  a re- 
examination of  the  1986  scheme.  This  is  for  an  ecumenical  bishop  to  serve  in  an  area 
of  east  Cardiff,  with  a population  of  some  50,000  and  a very  mixed  socio-economic 
make-up.  The  bishop  would  exercise  oversight  of  1 1 congregations,  which  have  sev- 
eral years  experience  of  ecumenical  cooperation,  as  part  of  an  ecumenical  mission 
council.  This  appointment  would  be  a “world  first”  in  the  sense  that,  although  there 
already  exist  united  and  uniting  churches  involving  episcopal  governance  (such  as 
the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Church  of  North  India),  the  ecumenical  bishop 
would  be  in  place  before  structural  unity  had  been  achieved.  As  such  he  [sic]  would 
be  an  important  symbol  of  the  possibility  of  bridging  between  episcopal,  presbyte- 
rian/connexional  and  congregational  polities  in  Wales  and  beyond. 

The  use  of  the  male  pronoun  in  the  last  sentence  highlights  what  has  been  one  of 
the  most  contentious  aspects  of  the  proposal,  namely  that  since  the  Church  in  Wales 
has  not  yet  considered  the  issue  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  episcopate,  the  price 
of  including  that  church  in  the  negotiations  has  had  to  be  the  acceptance  that  the  first 
appointment  will  not  be  open  to  women.  More  will  be  said  later  of  how  this  difficulty 
has  been  handled. 

A bilingual  (English  and  Welsh)  booklet,  Towards  the  Making  of  an  Ecumenical 
Bishop  in  Wales , was  produced  in  1998  by  Gethin  Abraham- Williams,  then  general 
secretary  of  Enfys  (now  general  secretary  of  CYTUN,  Churches  Together  in  Wales), 
setting  out  the  proposal,  and  the  theological  and  practical  rationale  behind  it,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Enfys  partners.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  in  principle  and  for  fur- 
ther discussion,  by  four  of  the  negotiating  partners.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wales  (PCW),  however,  the  proposal,  while  being  heavily  endorsed  by  its  largest 
association,  in  North  Wales,  was  narrowly  defeated  in  the  association  in  the  South  and 
also  rejected  by  the  association  in  the  East.  This  meant  that,  although  a large  majority 
of  voting  delegates  across  the  associations  as  a whole  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  PCW  was  constitutionally  unable  to  continue  supporting  it.  (However  this 
has,  of  course,  no  effect  on  the  PCW’s  continued  involvement  in  the  covenant  as  such.) 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians,  while  regrettable,  was  not  a terminal  blow  to 
the  scheme.  This  is  because,  firstly,  no  Presbyterian  congregations  are  involved  in  the 
area  of  oversight  envisaged  and,  secondly,  two  of  the  other  Enfys  partners  were  imme- 
diately willing  to  make  up  the  consequent  shortfall  in  financial  support. 

Enfys  was  therefore  able  to  continue  with  producing  an  ordinal  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  ecumenical  bishop,  which  was  agreed  by  the  remaining  partners  dur- 
ing 2000,  and  also  a definitive  statement  of  the  proposal.  This  text,  known  as  “The 
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Common  Document”,  has  been  presented  for  consideration  by  the  four  partners  who 
are  still  considering  the  scheme.  The  first  draft  of  this  was  produced  in  August  2000 
with  the  final  version,  incorporating  amendments  consequent  upon  ongoing  discus- 
sions within  the  denominations,  becoming  available  in  January  2002. 

We  will  know  by  the  end  of  2002  whether  or  not  the  proposed  experiment  will  take 
place.  The  Covenanted  Baptists  will  vote  on  the  substantive  proposal  in  their  congre- 
gations during  the  year;  the  Methodist  Church,  having  achieved  96  percent  support  in 
their  Wales  Gymanfa  (a  gathering  of  the  three  Welsh  districts),  will  vote  at  their  UK 
conference;  the  URC  will  also  vote  at  their  UK  assembly  in  July;  and  the  matter  will 
be  put  to  a final  vote  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church  in 
Wales.  Although  the  URC,  for  constitutional  reasons,  will  have  to  revisit  the  matter  for 
a confirmatory  vote  in  2003,  it  is  understood  that  this  will  be  a formality,  provided  that 
there  is  a large  majority  in  favour  this  year. 

Ironically,  it  is  within  the  one  episcopally  ordered  church  within  Enfys  that  the 
proposal  is  likely  to  encounter  the  most  opposition.  According  to  the  Church  in  Wales 
constitution,  the  bill  involved  must  be  passed  by  a two-thirds  majority  in  each  of  the 
houses  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity.  While  approval  is  guaranteed  within  the  house  of 
bishops  and  is  likely  within  the  house  of  laity,  there  is  considerable  opposition,  mainly 
from  an  Anglo-Catholic  standpoint,  among  the  clergy.  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  outcome  of  this  crucial  vote. 

However,  although  the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  other  partners  seem  likely  to  be 
positive,  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  play  down  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  gender 
referred  to  above.  The  Covenanted  Baptists  have  long  observed  a policy  of  equal 
opportunities  between  the  sexes  in  terms  of  ministerial  placement,  while  both  the  basis 
of  union  of  the  URC  and  the  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Church  insist  on  gender 
equality  at  all  levels  of  responsibility  in  the  church. 

For  these  partners  to  approve  the  measure  will  therefore  require  them  to  set  aside, 
albeit  temporarily,  one  fundamental  principle  in  order  to  facilitate  a very  significant 
move  towards  a fundamental  hope  which  they  all  share,  that  of  the  future  visible  unity 
of  the  church.  The  pain  this  will  cause  for  many  - men  as  well  as  women  - within  these 
denominations  is  all  too  apparent  already,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a foregone  conclusion 
that  all,  or  any,  of  them  will  decide  that  it  is  right  to  solve  the  conflict  of  principles  in 
the  way  suggested. 

Not  surprisingly,  Enfys  (and  this  report!)  is  very  much  preoccupied  with  the  ecu- 
menical bishop  proposal  in  2002,  yet  we  are  also  concerned  not  to  neglect  the  wider 
repercussions  of  the  covenant.  Here  two  main  issues  have  come  to  the  fore.  The  first  is 
the  need  to  define  more  closely  what  we  mean  by  our  goal  of  “visible  unity”.  While  it 
was  clearly  right  for  the  pioneers  of  the  covenant  to  avoid  a definition  in  1975,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  further  clarity  was  expected  to  evolve  as  the  covenanted  partners 
worked  together  through  the  various  issues  involved.  It  seems  evident,  to  those  of  us 
involved  in  the  process  27  years  on,  that  it  is  time  that  the  focus  did  become  a little 
sharper!  Crucial  to  our  discussion  is  the  relationship  between  visible  unity,  organic  unity, 
and  structural  unity.  Are  they  more  or  less  synonymous?  Do  they  express  a continuum? 
Or  do  they  signal  radically  different  concepts  of  the  goal  of  unity?  Perhaps  the  Enfys 
report  to  the  next  church  union  consultation  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  answers. 

The  second  issue  is  that  we  have  been  concerned  to  make  available  a greater  vari- 
ety of  liturgies  - in  particular,  eucharistic  liturgies  - which  can  be  used  as  covenanted 
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partners  worship  together.  The  commission  authorized  in  1999  the  eucharistic  liturgies 
contained  in  the  Methodist  worship  book  as  covenanted  rites  and,  in  2001,  authorized 
the  main  eucharistic  rites  of  all  our  partners  for  use  within  situations  of  local  united 
worship.  However,  we  have  since  learned  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  unable  to  recog- 
nize these  liturgies  until  its  governing  body  has  been  able  to  follow  the  legal  procedure 
for  approval,  which  will  take  until  at  least  the  middle  of  next  year  to  complete. 

It  may  seem  negative  to  end  on  that  note,  yet  it  illustrates  perfectly  the  context 
within  which  we  in  Wales  are  striving  to  achieve  unity  - an  atmosphere  of  both  hope 
and  frustration,  vision  and  obfuscation.  May  it  be  that  the  determination  to  unite  finally 
overcomes  the  entropy  of  division! 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  Sion  Aled  Owen,  General  Secretary,  Enfys,  25  Talbot  Road,  Wrex- 
ham, LL13  7DY,  Wales,  UK,  tel.  +44.1978  35.44.48,  fax  +44.1978  35.44.48,  email 
enf@enfys.org.uk,  web  site  http://www.prifardd.fsnet.co.uk/ 


NORTH  AMERICA 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

CHURCHES  UNITING  IN  CHRIST  (CUIC,  formerly  Consultation  on  Church  Union, 
COCU):  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church;  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ);  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  Episcopal  Church;  International  Council  of  Community  Churches;  Presbyter- 
ian Church  (USA);  United  Church  of  Christ;  United  Methodist  Church  (official  “part- 
ner in  mission  and  dialogue”:  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America) 

THOMAS  F.  BEST * 

On  20  January  2002  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  (USA),  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  and  on  the  occasion  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  day,  a new  relationship 
began  among  nine  churches  in  the  United  States.  On  that  day  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  (COCU),  among  the  most  venerable  and  enduring  of  the  church  union 
processes  around  the  world,  willed  itself  out  of  existence,  giving  way  to  a new  form  of 
relationship  among  these  widely  differing  churches.  From  that  date  on,  Churches  Unit- 
ing in  Christ  (CUIC)  has  signalled  a fresh  vision  of  - and  a renewed  commitment  to  - 
visible  union  among  these  prominent  churches  in  the  United  States. 

The  previous  COCU  plenary,  held  in  St  Louis  in  January  1999  as  reported  in  the 
last  version  of  this  survey,1  identified  “visible  marks”  of  participation  in  this  ongoing 
church  union  process.  These  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full  as  an  expression  of  commit- 
ments made  by  churches  which,  though  continuing  to  exist  in  their  historic  denomina- 
tional forms,  want  nevertheless  to  manifest  more  fully  the  unity  which  is  given  them  in 
Christ: 

Entering  into  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  means  that  the  participating  churches  will  express 

their  relationship  with  one  another  through  the  following  visible  marks: 


* Writing  due  to  CUIC  staff  changes  occurring  at  the  time  of  ER  production  deadlines. 
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1 . Mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  authentic  expressions  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Specifically,  this  means  that  the  participating  churches  will  publicly  recognize  the 
following  in  one  another: 

- faith  in  one  God  who  through  word  and  in  the  Spirit  creates,  redeems  and  sanctifies; 

- commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  as  the  incarnate  and  risen  Lord; 

- faithfulness  to  the  holy  scripture,  which  testifies  to  Tradition  and  to  which  Tradition  tes- 
tifies, as  containing  all  things  necessary  for  our  salvation  as  well  as  being  the  rule  and 
ultimate  standard  of  faith; 

- commitment  to  faithful  participation  in  the  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ, 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper; 

- commitment  to  the  evangelical  and  prophetic  mission  of  God  and  to  God’s  reign  of  jus- 
tice and  peace; 

- grateful  acceptance  of  the  ministry  the  Holy  Spirit  has  manifestly  given  to  the  churches. 

2.  Mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  baptism.  This  also  implies  recognition  of  the 
ministry  all  believers  share  in  the  common  priesthood  and  from  which  God  calls  those 
members  who  will  be  ordained. 

3.  Mutual  recognition  that  each  affirms  the  apostolic  faith  of  scripture  and  Tradition 
expressed  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  that  each  seeks  to  give  witness  to  the 
apostolic  faith  in  its  life  and  mission. 

4.  Provision  for  celebration  of  the  eucharist  together  with  intentional  regularity.  This 
recognizes  that  the  sacrament  is  at  the  heart  of  the  church’s  life.  Shared  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  is  a sign  of  unity  in  Christ.  As  Christians  gather  in  all  their  diversity  at  one 
table  of  the  Lord,  they  give  evidence  that  their  communion  is  with  Christ,  and  that  they  are 
in  communion  with  one  another  in  Christ.  When  Christians  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  par- 
take together  of  the  one  eucharist,  they  witness  against  themselves  and  give  a visible 
demonstration  of  the  brokenness  of  Christ’s  body  and  the  human  community. 

5.  Engagement  together  in  Christ’s  mission  on  a regular  and  intentional  basis,  espe- 
cially a shared  mission  to  combat  racism.  The  church  engages  in  Christ’s  mission  through 
worship,  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  evangelism,  education  and  action  that  embodies  God’s 
justice,  peace  and  love.  The  commitment  made  by  the  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  includes  all  of  these,  so  that  hearts  and  minds  may  be  changed.  The  participating 
churches  will  also  recognize,  however,  a particular  and  emphatic  call  to  “erase  racism”  by 
challenging  the  system  of  white  privilege  that  has  so  distorted  life  in  this  society  and  in  the 
churches  themselves.  Indeed,  this  call  is  a hallmark  of  the  new  relationship. 

6.  Intentional  commitment  to  promote  unity  with  wholeness  and  to  oppose  all  margin- 
alization and  exclusion  in  church  and  society  based  on  such  things  as  race,  age,  gender, 
forms  of  disability,  sexual  orientation  and  class. 

7.  Appropriate  structures  of  accountability  and  appropriate  means  for  consultation  and 
decision-making.  While  some  provision  must  be  made  for  affecting  the  marks  of  the  new 
relationship  and  for  holding  .the  churches  mutually  accountable  to  the  commitments  they 
have  made,  the  structures  developed  for  these  purposes  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to 
local  circumstances.  Apart  from  ongoing  structures,  the  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ  may  want  to  assemble  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  consider  pressing  issues  and  to 
bear  witness  together  on  matters  of  common  concern. 

8.  An  ongoing  process  of  theological  dialogue.  Such  dialogue  will  specifically  attempt 
to: 

- clarify  theological  issues  identified  by  the  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  shared  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith; 

- deepen  the  participating  churches’  understanding  of  racism  in  order  to  make  an  even 
more  compelling  case  against  it; 

- provide  a foundation  for  the  mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministry 
by  the  members  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  by  the  year  2007. 2 
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Since  the  St  Louis  plenary  in  1999  COCU  has  been  moving  towards  its  transfor- 
mation, in  January  2002,  into  CUIC  - Churches  Uniting  in  Christ.  This  process,  guided 
by  general  secretary  Michael  Kinnamon,  has  been  marked  by  work  on  the  two  out- 
standing tasks  to  which  the  nine  churches  had  committed  themselves  at  their  St  Louis 
plenary:  first,  to  pursue  a “shared  mission  to  combat  racism”  and,  second,  to  work 
towards  the  full  reconciliation  of  their  ministries.  The  latter  task  has  been  addressed 
through  discussions  on  the  complicated  and  sensitive  issues  related  to  oversight  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  especially  the  question  of  whether  the  office  of  bishop  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  way  in  which  the  church  orders  its  life.  The  former  task  - addressing  the 
systemic  racism  present  in  church  and  society  - continues  to  loom  large  on  CUIC’s 
agenda.  Already  in  anticipation  of  its  inauguration,  the  leaders  of  CUIC’s  nine  member 
churches,  together  with  its  partner  in  mission  and  dialogue,  issued  the  following 
“Appeal  to  the  Churches  to  Seek  God’s  Beloved  Community”: 

In  January  of  2002,  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  nine  Christian  commun- 
ions will  inaugurate  a new  relationship  with  each  other  called  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ. 
As  the  first  step  in  this  journey  towards  unity,  we  issue  this  appeal  to  every  member  of  our 
churches,  “that  we  all  may  be  one”  (John  17:22). 

The  struggle  for  unity  among  the  races  and  among  the  churches  has  a common  denom- 
inator: racism.  To  envision  unity,  without  addressing  racism,  is  to  ignore  our  history  in 
North  America  and  deny  the  insidious  nature  of  that  which  divides  us. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  both  the  sin  of  disunity,  including  the  sin  of  racism,  then  we  must 
hold  a common  vision  of  God’s  beloved  community: 

- a community  in  which  all  people  and  their  particular  gifts  are  included,  respected  and 
valued; 

- a community  that  seeks  alternatives  to  violence  to  settle  its  differences; 

- a community  whose  core  values  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  a culture  in  which  violence, 
obsession  with  profit,  and  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  and  power  is  the  norm; 

- a community  committed  to  eradicating  racism  and  making  no  peace  with  oppression; 

- a community  in  which  God  is  given  the  glory. 

To  this  vision,  many  known  and  unknown  have  given  their  lives  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  overcome  our  separateness,  heal  our  divisions,  and  ensure  justice  for  all.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  this  appeal  calls  us  to  begin  our  new  life  as  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  on 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  2002. 

Our  struggle  is  with  principalities  and  powers.  We  affirm  that  love,  repentance  and  for- 
giveness are  powerful  sources  of  unity,  and  reject  the  values  of  distrust,  envy  and  personal 
institutional  survival.  We  affirm  that  power  is  perfected  in  weakness,  and  reject  any  idea 
that  the  strong  may  do  what  they  will  and  the  weak  are  left  to  suffer  what  they  must.  We 
affirm  the  values  of  principle,  human  community  and  equality  over  against  the  values  of 
profit,  property  and  status.  We  affirm  that  Christ  died  for  all  people  (see  John  3:16).  We 
proclaim  that  we  are  all  children  of  God,  made  in  the  divine  image,  and  accountable  for  our 
individual  and  collective  actions.  We  engage  in  this  struggle  with  the  radical  hope  that 
springs  from  our  resurrection  faith,  and  the  belief  that  those  who  seek  to  save  their  lives  will 
lose  them,  and  those  who  lose  their  lives  for  Christ’s  sake  will  save  them. 

Emboldened  by  this  vision,  we  appeal  to  you  to  join  us  as  participants  in  Churches  Unit- 
ing in  Christ,  as  sojourners  towards  the  beloved  community.  We  will  engage  in  a process  of 
overcoming  racism  as  we  seek  to  demolish  the  institutional  barriers  which  keep  us  from 
being  a united  Christian  community  that  is  truly  catholic,  truly  reformed,  and  truly  evangel- 
ical. Together,  we  will  seek  to  find  the  common  ground  where  we  can  all  sing  with  integrity 
that  it  is  on  “Christ  the  solid  rock  we  stand”.  We  will  do  the  painful  work  of  honestly  facing 
our  history,  seeking  mutual  compassion,  developing  a common  vision  and  identifying  the 
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sacrifices  we  must  make.  Our  purpose  is  to  see  the  vision  realized,  to  raise  from  the  bedrock 
that  is  Christ  the  sure  foundation  for  all  our  houses.  We  believe  that  God  is  calling  us  to  this 
vision  and  to  this  task,  and  we  know  there  is  a balm  in  Gilead  that  heals  the  sin-sick  soul. 

Our  appeal  to  you  is  to  join  in  the  audacious  and  prophetic  quest  to  incarnate  this  vision 
and,  with  God’s  help,  renew  our  faith,  proclaim  the  good  news,  unite  our  churches  and  heal 
the  nation. 

[signatures  of  the  church  leaders]3 

The  meeting  in  Memphis  integrated  all  the  diverse  hopes  and  challenges  of  this 
major  church  union  movement  in  the  United  States.  Following  a brilliant  keynote 
address  by  Michael  Kinnamon,4  plenary  sessions  and  stimulating  workshops  brought 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  delegates  into  the  new  reality  of  Churches  Uniting  in 
Christ.  Further  high  points  of  the  meeting  were  the  worship  services,  on  successive 
evenings,  marking  first  the  end  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  then  the  birth 
of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ.5  Another  was  the  march  held  on  21  January,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr,  day,  from  the  plenary  venue  to  the  scene  of  Dr  King’s  assassination 
(now  part  of  the  National  Civil  Rights  Museum).  Here  the  leaders  of  the  member 
churches,  together  with  their  partner  in  mission  and  dialogue,  signed  a solemn  pledge 
to  join  together  in  the  struggle  against  racism.6 

Thus  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (CUIC)  signals  a new  relationship  among 
churches  which,  although  they  retain  their  independence  and  inherited  structures,  have 
pledged  before  God  “to  draw  closer  in  sacred  things”.  They  seek  to  share  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  worship,  witness  and  service  and  to  work  together  to  resolve  their 
theological  differences,  particularly  in  the  understanding  of  ministry.  And  - also, 
of  course,  a “sacred  thing”  - they  intend  to  work  together  to  eliminate  the  scourge 
of  racism  from  the  lives  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 

CUIC  is  much  more  a new  relationship  than  a new  structure.  As  such  it  hopes  to 
manifest  itself  in  a series  of  “practical  steps”  undertaken  by  its  member  churches  to 
manifest  their  unity  in  their  daily  lives.  Thus  CUIC  asks,  “What  could  this  mean  for 
your  congregation?”  and  offers  the  churches  the  following  suggestions  for  making 
their  new  relationship  a day-by-day  reality: 

- Pray  for  nearby  CUIC  congregations  by  name.  Make  their  joys  and  sufferings  your  own. 

- Include  representatives  of  neighbouring  CUIC  congregations  in  your  baptisms,  ordina- 
tions and  installations. 

- Celebrate  the  Lord’s  supper  with  other  CUIC  congregations  in  your  area,  at  least 
on  special  occasions. 

- Undertake  mission  projects  with  CUIC  partners  on  a regular  basis,  especially  projects 
aimed  at  overcoming  racism. 

- Invite  a member  of  a neighbouring  CUIC  congregation  to  serve  on  a board  or  committee 
of  your  church. 

- Invite  other  congregations  to  participate  in  your  special  events,  from  worship  services  to 
ice  cream  socials. 

- Organize  shared  youth  retreats  or  adult  education  courses. 

- Teach  about  the  other  churches  in  your  own  education  programme. 

- Add  the  words  “Member  of  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ”  to  your  church  signboard.7 

Such  small,  realizable  and  eminently  practical  steps  could  have  - quietly,  and 
without  great  fanfare  - an  enormous  impact  upon  church  life  in  the  United  States. 

In  April  2002,  Rev.  Dr  Bertrice  Y.  Wood  was  named  director  of  Churches  Uniting 
in  Christ;  it  now  falls  to  Dr  Wood,  with  her  wealth  of  ecumenical  experience,  to  help 
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the  churches  “make  good  on  the  promises  they  have  made”.8  CUIC  represents  a radi- 
cal commitment  on  the  part  of  major  denominations  in  the  United  States  to  make  their 
unity  in  Christ  effective  in  their  own  lives,  and  visible  to  the  world.  Have  the  forces  of 
separation  “had  their  day”?  Are  the  major  “ecumenical”  churches  in  the  United  States 
ready  for  a new  day  in  their  relationships  with  one  another?  Finally,  Churches  Uniting 
in  Christ  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  degree  to  which  local  congregations  take  up  the 
challenge  to  worship  and  work  together,  rather  than  separately. 
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ECUMENICAL  PARTNERSHIP:  Christian  Church  ‘ (Disciples  of  Christ);  United 
Church  of  Christ 

LYDIA  VELIKO  and  ROBERT  WELSH 

In  the  1996-1999  survey  of  church  union  negotiations,  an  overview  of  the  initia- 
tives and  the  areas  of  emerging  work  for  the  ecumenical  partnership  between  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  was  presented. 
In  this  report  we  will  offer  a summary  of  that  activity,  including  areas  of  success  and 
challenge,  and  an  overview  of  future  initiatives. 

The  character  of  the  partnership 

The  “partnership”  between  the  UCC  and  Disciples  is  a full  communion  relation- 
ship in  which  ordained  ministries  have  been  fully  reconciled  and  in  the  context  of 
which  a variety  of  mission-related  activity  occurs.  As  in  earlier  years,  the  partnership 
is  understood  within  the  larger  context  of  the  nine-member  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
(CUIC)  relationship,  which  is  the  successor  to  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU).  As  such,  it  sees  itself  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  wider  ecumenical  movement 
to  which  both  denominations  have  been  committed  since  their  inception. 
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As  is  predictable,  however,  the  nature  of  any  such  partnership  is  such  that  it  even- 
tually takes  on  a character  and  tone  of  its  own,  even  while  consciously  positioning 
itself  in  a larger  setting,  and  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  years  that  followed  the  votes 
by  both  denominations  to  form  the  partnership.  This  full  communion  relationship  has 
had  a tendency  to  express  itself  most  fully  in  two  arenas:  that  of  global  mission  and 
that  of  local  ministry. 

Common  ministry  in  the  partnership 

A.  The  common  global  ministries  board:  Now  just  over  five  years  old,  the  Com- 
mon Global  Ministries  Board  (CGMB),  which  oversees  the  global  mission  of  both 
churches  and  appoints  common  missionaries,  continues  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for 
the  two  denominations  to  engage  in  significant  overseas  ministry.  At  this  stage  of  its 
life  the  GCMB  is  engaged  in  an  assessment  of  its  current  procedures  and  is  exploring 
ways  in  which  it  might  adjust  in  order  to  continue  to  work  effectively.  Representatives 
of  the  two  denominations  will  ask  each  other  how  to  continue  the  commitment  to  a 
common  board,  while  at  the  same  time  honouring  the  differences  in  approach  and  per- 
spective which  arise  periodically. 

B.  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ:  Several  years  ago,  in  the  broader  context  of  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU)  as  noted,  the  Disciples  and  the  UCC  chose  to 
move  towards  full  communion  both  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  commitment  of 
each  of  these  two  denominations,  and  also  as  a witness  for  colleagues  in  the  other 
CQCU  communions  which  were  moving  towards  reconciliation.  In  January  2002 
those  nine  communions  renewed  their  commitment  to  this  relationship,  now  called 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (CUIC),  in  an  inaugural  celebration  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. In  this  new  phase  of  their  relationship,  the  communions,  in  addition  to  working 
towards  a reconciliation  of  ordained  ministries,  have  placed  a vital  emphasis  on  the 
work  to  overcome  racism  as  a sign  of  reconciliation.  The  UCC  and  Disciples  have 
begun  to  explore  ways  they  might  - both  as  partners  with  the  other  member  commun- 
ions, and  together  as  an  expression  of  their  particular  partnership  - give  witness  and 
life  to  these  commitments  locally,  regionally  and  nationally.  A particular  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  ways  in  which  local  relationships  can  be  nurtured,  strengthened  and 
encouraged  as  the  congregations  themselves  commit  to  the  work  of  overcoming  racism 
in  their  churches  and  communities. 

C.  The  Common  Gathering,  2001:  In  July  2001  the  Disciples  and  UCC  held  a 
common  gathering,  of  their  general  assembly  and  general  synod  respectively,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Like  a previous  common  gathering  in  1993  in  St  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, there  were  opportunities  for  common  fellowship  and  worship.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, the  gathering  in  2001  also  included  several  sessions  of  joint  business  and  was, 
overall,  a far  more  fully  integrated  meeting.  The  12,000  participants  to  the  common 
gathering  expressed  great  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  for  the  event.  Many  who  were 
responsible  for  organizing  the  meeting,  and  those  who  had  roles  of  legislative  and  pro- 
grammatic oversight,  however,  asked  in  the  aftermath  whether  such  a combined  busi- 
ness meeting  was,  in  fact,  the  most  helpful  kind  of  joint  gathering  in  terms  of  actual 
service  to  the  partnership.  What  was  immediately  clear,  as  they  began  to  flow  together, 
was  the  very  different  ethos  of  the  two  gatherings,  as  well  as  the  very  different  purpose 
they  held  in  the  lives  of  the  respective  denominations.  Because  the  response  to  being 
together,  however,  was  so  clearly  positive  on  the  part  of  delegates,  a variety  of  follow- 
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up  conversations  and  strategies  are  planned  to  explore  how  the  two  communions  can 
benefit  in  the  future  from  other  ways  of  gathering  for  worship,  resourcing  congrega- 
tional life  and  mission,  and  ecumenical  formation  of  youth  and  young  adults. 

D.  The  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity  ( Disciples ) and  the 
Council  for  Ecumenism  (UCC):  As  Robert  Welsh  reported  in  the  summary  of  the 
UCC-Disciples  Partnership  activities  in  the  previous  church  union  survey,  in  1999  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Disciples  Council  on  Christian  Unity  (CCU)  met  with  the  UCC 
Council  for  Ecumenism.  Their  goal  was  to  explore  ways  in  which  these  two  bodies, 
which  have  responsibility  for  ecumenical  oversight,  could  pursue  common  delibera- 
tion - and  even  action  - where  it  would  helpful  both  to  the  partnership  and  to  the  com- 
mitment of  both  denominations  to  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  They  agreed  to 
meet  jointly  as  two  full  councils  in  2000. 

Since  2000  the  councils  have  met  in  joint  session  annually  for  deliberation,  and 
have  committed  themselves  to  meeting  together  each  year  in  this  way.  A portion  of 
each  meeting  is  spent  separately,  in  order  that  each  council  may  focus  on  denomina- 
tion-specific concerns.  This  is  appropriate,  since  the  councils  have  different  functions 
within  their  respective  communions  (the  CCU  is  responsible  for  personnel  and  budget, 
whereas  the  Council  for  Ecumenism  is  advisory  to  the  general  minister  and  president 
without  oversight  responsibilities  in  these  areas),  and  since  the  Disciples  and  UCC  do 
engage  in  some  separate  ecumenical  ventures.  But  the  majority  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
joint  session  and  is  used  as  a forum  for  joint  reflection,  deliberation,  and  even,  at  times, 
decision  for  joint  action  on  issues  both  specific  to  the  partnership,  and  also  related  to 
ecumenism  more  generally. 

E.  Interfaith  concerns:  In  April  2001  the  Council  for  Ecumenism  and  the  Council 
on  Christian  Unity  determined  that  it  was  necessary  (in  fach  long  overdue)  to  facilitate 
discussion  about  how  which  members  in  the  UCC  and  Disciples  understand  interfaith 
relationships,  and  more  specifically,  how  one  proclaims  an  authentic  Christian  witness 
in  a multi-faith  society.  The  tragic  events  of  1 1 September  2001  brought  that  need  into 
sharp  focus.  The  Councils  have  chosen  to  engage  in  a multi-step  process  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  discussion  in  the  denominational  setting.  First,  each  church  will  develop  a sep- 
arate rationale  for  its  commitment  to  interfaith  relationships.  (This  will  be  done  sepa- 
rately because  we  acknowledge  that  such  commitment  arises  from  the  particular  eccle- 
sial  nature  of  a church,  and  the  distinctive  natures  of  the  Disciples  and  the  UCC  need 
to  be  honoured  as  they  take  steps  to  articulate  a theological  rationale  for  interfaith  dia- 
logue and  relationship.)  Following  that,  however,  the  two  communions  have  made  a 
commitment  that  (unless  too  great  a difference  in  perspective  has  been  articulated  in 
the  first  step)  they  will  work  jointly  in  subsequent  phases  of  the  work. 

F.  Ordained  ministry:  When  the  partnership  was  approved,  the  ordained  ministers 
of  both  denominations  were  fully  recognized  by  the  other.  In  order,  however,  to  be  able 
to  seek  pastoral  calls  in  the  other  denomination,  and  retain  standing  even  when  not 
serving  a church  of  the  other  denomination,  it  is  necessary  for  ordained  ministers  to 
acquire  “ordained  ministerial  partner  standing”.  With  the  formalization  of  procedural 
norms  for  this,  drawn  up  by  a committee  representing  both  denominations,  the  regions 
and  associations  of  the  Disciples  and  UCC  now  have  a guide  for  implementing  the  full 
reconciliation  of  ministries  that  the  general  assembly  and  general  synod  votes  have 
affirmed.  While  it  is  the  case  that  each  association  (UCC)  and  region  (Disciples)  have 
had  to  adapt  these  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  particular  area,  the  “normal- 
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ization”  of  these  procedures  has  relieved  judicatories  of  the  need  to  “reinvent  the 
wheel”.  Many  regions  and  associations  regularly  hold  a “polity  class”  for  their  pastors 
wishing  to  attain  partner  standing,  and  draw  on  the  expertise  of  each  others’  pastors, 
judicatory  leaders  and  ecumenical  staff  to  acquaint  pastors  of  one  church  more  fully 
with  the  polity,  history  and  theology  of  the  other. 

Ongoing  questions 

In  April  2002  the  Disciples  Council  on  Christian  Unity  and  the  UCC  Council  for 
Ecumenism  met  in  joint  session  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  One  important  decision 
was  the  establishment  of  a sub-committee  to  work  with  the  two  ecumenical  officers  to 
draft  a set  of  guiding  principles  on  which  the  partnership  is  based.  These  would  take 
into  consideration  the  experience  of  activity  in  the  sphere  of  overseas  mission,  com- 
munication, and  authorization  of  ministry  (though  the  process  would  not  be  limited  to 
those  areas).  The  goal  is  to  articulate  principles  which  can  be  used  both  for  ongoing 
education  and  reaffirmation  of  the  partnership,  and  for  guiding  the  denominations 
through  moments  of  challenge. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  partnership  requires  constant  re-engagement  in 
order  to  be  viable.  Many  in  each  denomination  are  unaware  of  the  partnership,  or  see 
it  as  irrelevant  - or  even  worse,  as  a hindrance  - to  the  work  of  the  church  that  must  be 
done.  Both  ecumenical  offices  have  articulated  the  need  both  to  provide  continuing  re- 
education for  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  history  and  role  of  the  partnership,  and  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  perspectives  of  those  whose  investment  in  the  mission  and  min- 
istry of  the  church  does  not  centre  on  the  ecumenical  witness.  This  discernment  and 
reflection  is  an  ongoing  task,  one  without  which  the  partnership  will  become  less 
relevant,  and  the  gifts  which  each  church  has  to  bring  less  effective. 

Future  directions 

At  this  joint  session  in  April  2002,  one  among  many  topics  under  consideration 
was  that  of  how  and  when  larger  gatherings  of  the  two  communions  should  take  place. 
The  councils  agreed  to  recommend  that  in  years  ahead  a variety  of  opportunities,  such 
as  events  for  young  adults,  for  clergy,  and  for  lay  leaders,  should  be  considered  and 
offered  by  the  denominations.  Such  events  were  seen  as  a way  of  providing  ongoing 
education  and  renewal  for  clergy  of  all  ages;  offering  an  arena  for  clergy  and  lay  lead- 
ers to  focus  on  the  mission  of  their  local  congregation  and  the  wider  church;  and 
strengthening  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  partnership  between  the  two 
denominations.  It  was  understood  that  any  future  steps  in  these  directions  would 
require  significant  consultation  and  collaboration  with  leaders  in  a variety  of  settings 
in  each  denomination. 

Conclusion 

Many  of  the  sections  above  point  in  direct  and  indirect  ways  to  how,  in  the  context 
of  the  partnership,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  understand  mission,  identity  and  visible  unity.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  partnership 
of  full  communion,  the  denominations  understand  that  their  distinctive  character  and 
witness  are  maintained,  celebrated  and  offered  to  each  other  as  gifts.  Visible  unity 
comes  in  varying  forms,  and  is  understood  to  be  in  evolution,  as  the  denominations 
seek  to  meet  together  in  deliberative  sessions;  provide  educational  and  enrichment 
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opportunities  in  the  general/national,  regional/conference,  and  local  settings;  and  plan 
joint  meetings  of  national/general  and  conference/regional  legislative  bodies.  But, 
beyond  the  work  of  the  Common  Global  Ministries  Board,  there  is  no  implication  of 
institutional  merger  of  any  kind. 

For  some  in  each  denomination,  the  partnership  is  simply  a pragmatic  step  to 
enhance  ministry;  it  is  welcomed  as  such,  and  questions  of  identity  are  not  relevant. 
For  others  - who  have  discovered  that  ecumenical  mission  and  ministry  is  often  not  at 
all  “practical”,  and  requires  far  more  time  and  energy  than  single-denominational  ini- 
tiatives - the  partnership  may  be  seen  as  a challenge  to  some  of  the  more  denomina- 
tionally-identified ministries  and  witness.  For  yet  others,  particularly  those  whose 
UCC-Disciples  relationships  pre-date  the  official  partnership,  the  formal  declaration 
validates  what  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  provides  a continual  source  of  encour- 
agement in  the  ongoing  effort  to  witness  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

Correspondents:  Rev.  Lydia  Veliko,  Ecumenical  Officer,  United  Church  of  Christ,  700 
Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44115-1100,  USA,  tel.  +1.216  736.21.91,  fax  +1.216 
736.21.03,  email  veliko@ucc.org,  web  site  http://www.ucc.org/  - Rev.  Dr  Robert 
Welsh,  President,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
130  East  Washington  Street,  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206-1986,  USA,  tel. 
+ 1.317  635.31.00,  +1.317  713.25.85,  fax  +1.317  635.37.00,  email  rwelsh@ccu.disd- 
ples.org,  web  site  http://www.disciples.org/ccu/ 


Comments 

from  Churches  Involved  in  Union  Negotiations 


THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  INDIA  (CNI) 


D.K.  SAHU 


The  founding  parents  of  the  Church  of  North  India  had  envisaged  that  it  would  be 
free  to  develop  an  appropriate  diaconate  as  might  be  demanded  by  the  needs  and  life 
of  the  church.  The  form  of  a permanent  diaconate  would  be  such  as  to  free  other  min- 
isters (presbyters  and  bishops)  to  perform  the  functions  which  more  appropriately 
belong  to  their  distinctive  calling.  The  ministry  of  the  diaconate  might  be  undertaken 
for  life  by  persons  who  have  been  accepted  for  this  ministry  by  the  diocesan  authori- 
ties and  have  received  due  training  (which  might,  in  some  respects,  be  different  from 
the  normal  course  of  training  for  presbyters).  The  expression  “permanent  diaconate”  is 
also  used  in  the  constitution.1  The  order  of  service  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  the 
CNI  Book  of  Worship  already  provides  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  for  life,  or  per- 
manent deacons. 

Since  its  fourth  synod  (1980),  the  CNI  has  turned  its  attention  to  making  provision 
for  an  appropriate  diaconate.  This  was  entrusted  to  the  theological  commission  and  its 
final  four  recommendations  were  received,  subject  to  comments  recorded  below,  by 
the  eighth  ordinary  synod  in  1992: 

1.  The  CNI  should  have  a full-time  paid  permanent  diaconate  not  to  replace  the  work 
of  voluntary  part-time  lay  leadership. 
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2.  Essentially  his  or  her  work  should  be  basically  service  oriented,  dealing  with  devel- 
opment and  justice  issues,  which  would  include  teaching,  counselling  and  healing. 

3.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  grooming,  selection  and  preparation  of 
deacons. 

4.  Other  details  need  to  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  salary,  promotion  and  benefits  en- 
suring a threefold  ministry  and  a not  three-tier  ministry. 

Comments  on  the  recommendations: 

1.  The  elements  such  as  being  full-time,  paid,  promotions  and  benefits  - being  ad- 
ministrative in  nature  - would  need  to  be  carefully  re-examined  before  final  formulations 
are  drafted. 

2.  The  permanent  diaconate  may  be  more  associated  with  managerial  functions  of  the 
ordained  ministry.  It  may  not  replace  the  supplemental  or  non-stipendary  ministry.  The  rela- 
tionship between  a permanent  diaconate  and  the  liturgical  functions  of  the  present  diaconate 
may  be  examined  and  clarified  in  final  formulations. 

A paper  was  presented  in  the  bishops’  conference  in  Gangtok  in  the  diocese  of 
Eastern  Himalaya  in  2001  in  light  of  the  above  recommendations  and  comments.  Its 
aim  was  to  clarify  the  theological  basis  and  current  scholarship  in  this  area,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  ordaining  and  appointing  permanent  deacons  within  the  exist- 
ing constitutional  provisions.  It  was  hoped  that  the  institutional  and  conceptual  change 
in  relation  to  the  diaconate  should  be  grasped  as  an  opportunity  for  mission  as  a united 
and  uniting  church,  and  as  a chance  to  locate  diaconal  ministry  within  the  mission  and 
ministry  of  the  church  as  a whole. 

The  diaconate  is  an  institution  of  great  importance  as  a ministry  closely  related  to 
central  aspects  of  the  very  identity  of  the  church:  service,  outreach,  humility  and 
human  needs.  The  debate  has  continued  as  to  whether  the  diaconate  is  an  ordained  or 
a lay  ministry,  and  whether  those  intending  to  be  ordained  as  a pastor  should  first  be 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  (e.g.,  the  diaconate  having  a transitional  function). 

Earlier  scholarly  work  had  argued  that  waiting  at  table,  and  service  of  a humble 
sort,  was  the  paradigmatic  sense  of  the  term  “diakonia”.  Now  this  earlier  consensus  is 
being  questioned.  In  the  world  in  which  the  early  church  lived,  “diakonia”  seems  to 
have  referred  to  the  service  of  a “go-between”  who  carries  out  activities  for  another.  In 
the  letters  of  Paul,  it  also  appears  that  the  term  “diakonia”  is  used  to  describe  Paul  and 
some  of  his  associates  as  “go-betweens”  who  carry  the  gospel  from  God  or  Christ  to 
those  who  are  to  hear  the  message  of  salvation.2 

The  church  becomes  visible  in  its  gathering  as  a eucharistic  community  (1  Cor. 
11:8).  In  Corinth  it  was  evident  that  some  members  of  the  community  were  not  caring 
for  other  members  in  that  meal  which  anticipates  the  eschatological  consummation  of 
the  reign  of  God  (1  Cor.  15:28).  The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  has  shaped  the  gov- 
erning structure  of  the  church.  Liturgy  is  the  work  of  the  whole  people  of  God.  Min- 
istry is,  first  of  all,  ministry  of  the  church  as  a whole;  the  whole  community  is  a priestly 
people  (1  Pet.  2:9).  Hebrews  brings  together  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  the  inter-related 
ministries  on  the  part  of  the  people:  “Through  him,  then,  let  us  continually  offer  a sac- 
rifice of  praise  to  God,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  that  confess  his  name”  (Heb.  13:12-16). 

The  ministry  of  deacon  was  traditionally  expressed,  within  the  liturgical  celebra- 
tion of  the  gathered  eucharistic  assembly,  by  assigning  parts  of  the  rite  to  the  deacon: 
reading  the  gospel,  leading  the  intercession,  receiving  the  gifts,  setting  the  table  for  the 
meal,  serving  the  eucharistic  meal,  administering  the  ceremonial.  In  the  Anglican  tra- 
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dition  bishops,  priests  and  ordained  ministers  in  general  are  ordained  into  ministries 
that  have  to  do  with  word  and  sacrament;  and  in  the  Lutheran  tradition,  bishops  and 
ordained  ministers  in  general  are  defined  by  their  connection  with  word  and  sacra- 
ment. However  the  Anglican  tradition  has  preserved  an  ordained  diaconate  - whether 
transitional  or  permanent  - and  “deacon”  in  an  Anglican  context  usually  refers  to 
someone  in  this  office.  Anglican  churches  also  have  deaconesses  and  other  designated 
persons  who  carry  out  diaconal  ministry:  for  example  licensed  lay  workers,  and  com- 
munities of  religious.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Lutheran  churches  did  not  pre- 
serve an  ordained  diaconate,  and  the  term  “deacon”  in  most  Lutheran  traditions  refers 
to  a person  consecrated  or  commissioned  to  a ministry  focused  on  parish  work  or 
social  service,  but  not  ordained. 

Many  of  the  diaconal  ministries  within  churches  arose  in  response  to  specific 
needs  in  their  respective  societies;  that  is,  they  express  the  response  by  the  churches  to 
particular  historical  and  cultural  realities.  Thus  the  dominant  factors  in  generating  the 
diversity  of  diaconal  ministries  have  been  the  various  needs  which  they  have  sought  to 
meet  and,  while  respecting  this  cultural  and  historical  diversity,  the  need  is  to  reflect 
critically  on  it  because  some  forms  of  diaconal  service  may  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, and  some  may  need  to  be  reformed. 

The  most  obvious  diversity  is  amongst  the  diaconate  as  an  ordained  position,  and 
forms  of  diaconal  ministry  which  are  rather  “commissioned”.  Moreover,  different 
forms  of  the  diaconate  relate  in  different  ways  to  the  decision-making  structures  of  the 
churches.  Some  were  initially  mandated  by  the  central  structures  of  the  church  author- 
ity, while  others  arose  as  grassroots  initiatives  responsible  to  the  church  in  more  indi- 
rect ways.  A relative  freedom  from  central  decision-making  structures  has  permitted 
some  diaconal  ministries  to  be  “spaces”  where  excluded  groups  (e.g.,  women)  have 
been  able  to  shape  their  own  ministries.  The  “go-between”  role  of  diaconal  ministry 
operates  in  both  directions:  from  the  church  to  the  needs,  hopes  and  concerns  of  per- 
sons in  and  beyond  the  church;  and  from  those  needs,  hopes  and  concerns  to  the 
church.  Therefore  it  is  a matter  not  just  of  ministries  of  service  (diakonia)  but  also  of 
witness  (martyria)  and  worship  (leitourgia). 

A renewed  definition  of  the  diaconate  for  our  time  - and  particularly  to  meet  the 
need  of  our  local  constituencies  in  north  India  - is  most  urgent.  Deacons  are  not  to  be 
merely  an  inferior  order  of  ministers,  exercising  lowly  service;  rather  they  should  be 
ordained  to  assist  the  presiding  officers  of  the  community  (bishops  and  presbyters), 
both  in  proclamation  and  celebration  of  word  and  sacrament,  and  in  coordinating  the 
community’s  diakonia  in  Christ.  Ordination  is  into  both  an  activity  and  an  identity;  it 
demands  some  kind  of  life-long  commitment.  All  this  would  imply  a reconsideration 
of  the  transitional  diaconate,  and  the  possibility  of  direct  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
for  persons  discerned  to  have  presbyteral  vocation  without  their  passing  through  the 
diaconate. 

The  presbyters  may  perceive  a renewed  diaconate  as  a threat  to  their  own  identity 
and  role.  If,  however,  presbyters  can  welcome  deacons  as  partners-in-ministry  then  the 
diaconate  can  stand  as  a witness  against  the  ecclesiastical  distortion  rooted  in  exclu- 
sivist  attitudes  and  practices.  The  lay  members  may  perceive  a renewed  diaconate  as  a 
threat  to  various  ministries  in  worship  which  are  now  exercised  by  lay  persons,  but 
which  might  be  re-absorbed  into  what  might  be  seen  as  a more  “clerically”-oriented 
diaconate.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  what  deacons  do  is  the  same  as  what  Chris- 
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tians,  in  general,  could  or  should  do.  What  is  distinctive  is  their  call  to  be  publicly 
accountable  servants  who  have  a charge  to  model,  encourage  and  coordinate  diakonia. 

A good  diversity  of  approach  is  possible  in  dealing  with  a “permanent  diakonia” 
according  to  ecclesiastical  circumstances  and  missionary  needs.  It  could  be  exercised 
as  full-time,  part-time,  non-stipendary  or  stipendary,  with  remuneration  coming  either 
from  church  or  non-church  sources.  Raising  the  possibility  of  an  “ordained  diaconate”, 
one  visibly  incorporated  into  ordered  ministry  and  eucharistic  liturgy,  challenges  the 
church  to  take  greater  ownership  of  “diakonia”  as  a sign  of  apostolicity  and  encourages 
the  whole  people  of  God  to  understand  their  daily  life  as  an  arena  for  Christian  service. 
It  is  characterized  by  practical  expressions  of  God’s  redeeming  love  in  concrete  acts  of 
justice,  reconciliation  and  healing.  A renewed  diaconate  can  strengthen  these  acts  with 
the  church’s  authority  and  blessing,  by  linking  them  with  the  eucharistic  meal. 

In  the  light  of  my  above  presentation,  and  in  the  light  of  the  reflection  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  bishops’  conference,  the  following  recommendations  were  made  for 
study  and  discussion.  After  further  discussion,  the  theological  commission  of  the 
Church  of  North  India  approved  the  recommendations  and  sent  them  to  the  11th  synod 
in  October  2001.  The  synod  executive  in  February  2002  accepted  the  “permanent  dia- 
conate” in  principle  and  proposed  to  incorporate  some  practical  suggestions  for  imple- 
mentation. The  text  follows: 

PERMANENT  DIACONATE 

(CNI  constitution,  part  1,  chapter  1,  sec  VIII,  sub-section  D;  clauses  15,16,  pp.28,29,  sub- 
section E,  clauses  23,  24,  p.30) 

Preface 

The  diakonia  is  characterized  by  practical  expression  of  God’s  redeeming  love  in  con- 
crete acts  of  reconciliation,  healing  and  justice.  The  “permanent  diaconate”  can  effectively 
strengthen  these  acts  with  the  church’s  authority  and  blessing  by  expressing  [them]  within 
the  liturgical  celebration  of  the  gathered  eucharistic  assembly.  It  is  an  ecumenical  opportu- 
nity for  contemporary  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  of  North  India.  Diaconal  ministers  are 
called  for  life  to  be  agents  of  the  church  in  interpreting  and  meeting  needs,  hopes  and  con- 
cerns within  the  church  and  society.  It  is  an  ordained  ministry  of  worship  (leitourgia),  wit- 
ness. (martyia)  and  service  (diakonia).  The  ordination  calls  for  life-long  commitment  within 
one  ordained  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  to  meet  the  ecclesiastical  and  missionary 
needs  of  the  constituencies  of  the  Church  of  North  India. 

1.  The  permanent  diaconate  shall  consist  of  “deacons  for  life”  ordained  by  a bishop  to 
assist  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  church’s  mission,  proclaiming  of  the  word,  celebration  of 
the  sacraments  and  coordinating  the  community’s  diakonia. 

2.  The  ministry  may  be  undertaken  for  life  by  persons  who  are  convinced  of  their  call 
to  the  permanent  diaconate  of  the  church  and  possess  gifts  for  such  a district  ministry,  not 
to  be  ordained  subsequently  as  presbyter  within  the  threefold  ministry  of  the  CNI. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  be  ordained  after  being  duly  selected,  and  accepted  by  the  dioce- 
san ministerial  committee;  and  must  receive  the  training  specially  designed  for  this  ministry 
in  conjunction  with  the  needs  of  the  community  and  accepted  by  the  diocesan  council. 

4.  It  can  be  exercised  as  full  or  part  time,  stipendiary  or  non-stipendiary  as  per  the  need 
and  context  of  each  diocese. 

5.  Ordinarily  a person  shall  not  be  made  a deacon  till  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 

five. 

6.  The  deacons  under  this  provision  shall  be  recognized  as  deacons  within  the  threefold 
ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons. 
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7.  They  in  their  ordination  to  the  diaconate  shall  be  required  to  make ’a  public  confes- 
sion of  the  particular  life  long  vocation,  and  commitment  to  it  for  life. 


NOTES 

1 Constitution  of  CNI:  Part  I,  Chapter  I,  Section  VIII,  Sub-section  A,  Clause  16,  18,  24,  p.29. 

2 The  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity:  The  Hanover  Report  of  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International 
Commission,  London,  Anglican  Communion  Publications,  1996. 


Contact:  Rt  Rev.  Dr  D.K.  Sahu,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Eastern  Himalaya,  Church.of 
North  India,  Bishop’s  Lodge,  PB.  4,  Darjeeling  - 734  101,  India,  tel.  +91.354  52.208, 
+91.354  53.882,  email  bpsahuehd@sify.com  - Dr  V.S.  Lall,  General  Secretary,  Church 
of  North  India  Synod,  CNI  Bhavan,  16  Pandit  Marg,  New  Delhi  110  001,  India,  tel. 
+91.11  373.10.79,  fax  +91.11  371.69.01,  email  gscni@nda.vsnl.net.in,  web  site 
http://www.  cnisynod.org/ 


IGLESIA  FILIPINA INDEPENDIENTE  (Philippine  Independent  Church)  (IFI) 

DIONITO  M.  CABILLAS 

The  Distinctive  Contribution  of  the  Church  on  Church  Unity  and  Mission 
Brief  historical  background 

The  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  (Philippine  Independent  Church)  was  pro- 
claimed on  3 August  1902  by  the  Union  Obrera  Democratica  (Democratic  Labour 
Union),  the  first  labour  federation  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  a historic  act  of  the  Filipino 
people  who,  for  centuries  of  struggle  against  Spanish  colonialism,  longed  for  a demo- 
cratic, sovereign  and  free  Philippine  nation. 

The  IFI,  as  a product  of  the  Filipino  people’s  resistance  against  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican colonization,  lives  and  struggles  from  the  standpoint  that:  “The  Iglesia  Filipina 
Independiente  was  founded  by  the  people  of  our  country.  This  is  the  product  of  their 
desire  for  liberty,  religiously,  politically  and  socially.  I (Bishop  Gregorio  Aglipay)  was 
only  one  of  the  instruments  of  its  expression.”  Thus  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  IFI  is 
an  expression  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  of  the  unity,  mission  and  identity  of  the 
remnants  of  the  revolutionaries  of  1 896,  the  growing  number  of  those  in  the  working 
sectors,  and  the  nationalist  elites  all  against  the  new  colonizer  - the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  First  Philippine  Republic,  which  was  the  rightful  goal  of  the  revolution  against  Spain, 
was  inaugurated  on  23  January  1 899.  Less  than  two  weeks  later,  the  infant  Republic  became 
involved  in  the  Filipino-American  war.  America,  which  came  projecting  itself  as  an  ally, 
was  exposed  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  for  having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Spain  that 
nullified  the  gains  of  the  Filipinos.  This  treaty  became  America’s  legal  claim  for  sovereignty 
in  the  islands.1 

As  far  as  unity,  mission  and  identity  of  the  Filipino  church  are  concerned,  these  were 
manifested  in  its  love  of  God  and  country  - Pro  Deo  Et  Patria.  The  clear  evidence  of 
the  people’s  support  was  that,  after  one  year  of  her  existence, 
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The  IFI  can  count,  if  not  claim,  one  and  a half  million  members,  roughly  one  fourth  or 
25  percent  of  the  population.  The  start  of  the  swelling  membership  can  be  gleaned  from 
two  articles  in  the  first  official  organ  of  the  church,  the  La  Iglesia  Filipina  Indepen- 
diente  Revisita  Catolica  (Lifirc). 

The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  aligned  themselves  behind  Senor  Reyes  from  the  begin- 
ning, many  popular  organizations  and  Protestants  joining  the  Filipino  church,  as  indicated 
by  the  testimonies  which  the  press  kept  publishing.  The  ecclesiastical  governor  of  Ilocos 
Norte,  the  singularly  praiseworthy  Pedro  Brillantes,  today,  the  most  notable  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  as  head  of  the  clergy,  accepted  and  solemnly  joined  our  holy  church,  and  this  gave 
great  impetus  to  the  religious  movement. 

The  second  article  listed  the  first  adherents  of  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente.  First 
among  the  numerous  groups  were  63  residents  of  Navotas  (first  on  the  list  was  a woman’s 
name  - Satumina  Bunda).  Other  groupings  included  priests,  seminarians,  faithful  from  sev- 
eral municipalities,  guilds  and  other  labour  groups,  local  committees  and  even  expatriates. 

Our  faith  and  heritage 

The  IFI’s  orientation  on  ecumenical  relations  and  international  affairs  clearly 
states  that: 

“There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism;  there  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all  people,  who 
is  Lord  of  all,  works  through  all,  and  is  in  all”  (Eph.  4:5). 

We  believe  that  there  is  only  one  body  of  Christ  with  himself  as  the  foundation,  i.e.,  the 
church.  She  confesses  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who 
is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all. 

It  is  in  this  oneness  that  we  confess,  affirm  and  seek  to  establish  and  renew  the  unity  of 
the  church:  unity  in  faith  under  the  fatherhood  of  God  who  reveals  himself  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  who  continues  to  call  us  into  this  unity  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  same  time 
we  respect  with  humility  the  diversity  of  beliefs  and  practices  of  different  religious  faiths. 

We  believe  that  these  different  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are  part  of  human  life  and 
therefore  should  be  given  due  respect. 

* We  treat  these  diversities  with  respect  and  acknowledge  our  unity  in  diversity  in  seek- 

ing to  discern  the  will  of  God  and  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  here  and  forever.  We  hold 
to  that  unity  which  Christ  prayed  for  “that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  may  also  be  in  us. . .as  we  are  one...”  (John  17:21-22). 

These  diversities  with  their  consequent  questions  shed  a new  life  and  light  in  the 
understanding  of  the  church’s  teachings  to  make  them  understandable  and  thereby  fortify 
the  faithful. 

“When  this  church  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  pope  and  such  doctrines,  customs,  and  practices  as  were  inconsistent  with 
the  word  of  God,  sound  learning  and  good  conscience.  It  did  not  intend  to  depart  from 
catholic  doctrines,  practices  and  disciplines  as  set  by  the  council  of  the  undivided  church. 
Departures  that  occurred  were  due  to  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  are  to  be  corrected  by  the 
official  action  so  that  this  Church  may  be  brought  to  the  stream  of  historic  Christianity  and 
universally  acknowledged  as  a true  branch  of  the  Catholic  church”  (IFI  article  of  religion 
no.  17). 

“Opportunity  is  to  be  sought  for  closer  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  cordial  relations  shall  be  maintained  with  all  who  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour”  (IFI  article  of  religion  no.  18). 

Our  ecumenical  relations  and  international  affairs  work  is  an  integral  part  of  our  mis- 
sion and  ministry  for  the  genuine  independence  and  democracy.  We  shall  be  one  in  witness 
with  those  with  whom  we  promote  the  reign  of  God,  the  reign  of  love,  peace,  justice,  free- 
dom and  truth. 
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These  biblico-theoligical  underpinnings  are  in  line  with  the  vision  and  mission  if 
the  IFI,  to  wit: 

Vision:  We  envision  a Philippine  nation  that  is  sovereign  and  free;  where  justice  and 
peace  reigns;  and  its  people  are  united  in  active  witness  to  God’s  love  in  the  world. 

Mission:  The  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  (IFI),  as  a community  of  faith  steeped  in 
the  nationalist  history  and  the  workers’  struggle  in  the  Philippines,  affirms  its  commitment 
to  its  historical  mission  and  ministry  in  empowering  the  poor,  deprived  and  oppressed 
through  its  liberative  education,  organizing,  and  mobilizing  of  the  Filipino  people  in  pursu- 
ing life  in  its  fullness. 

In  the  area  of  mission,  service  and  witness,  and  relations,  the  church  will  respond 
to  the  needs  of  articulating  and  living  out  the  IFI  nationalist  heritage  in  the  life  and 
struggle  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  strengthening  relations  of  solidarity  (concordat, 
ecumenical  and  interfaith)  with  other  churches  and  faith-based  institutions  and  organ- 
izations. These  would  be  expressed  in  the  exercise  of  the  IFI’s  prophetic  ministry, 
social  concerns  and  sanctuary  building. 

A milestone  in  church  unity 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,  churches  outside  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  recognized  it. 

On  1 December  1902,  Bishop  Edward  Herzog  of  the  Swiss  Independent  Church  of  Beme, 
Switzerland,  wrote  in  recognition  to  the  new  church  that  “we  conserve  the  Catholic  faith, 
Catholic  sacraments,  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  the  Catholic  constitution”  but  added  that  they 
are  independent  of  the  pope  and  especially  denied  the  decree  of  the  Vatican. 

On  28  March  1931,  Bishop  Aglipay  with  Bishops  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  Jr  and  Santi- 
ago Fonacier  left  the  Philippines  for  Boston  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Association.  The  party  was  feted  in  almost  every  large  city  of  America  by  various  local 
groups  of  Unitarians.  The  Unitarian  convention  passed  resolutions  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence and  admitted  the  IFI  to  the  International  Association  of  Liberal  Christianity. 
Bishop  Aglipay  was  also  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Meadville  Theological  School  in 
Chicago.  In  1939,  Dr  Louis  C.  Cornish  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  visited  the 
Philippines  and  was  made  honorary  president  of  the  IFI.  This  seemingly  tied  the  two  bod- 
ies. However,  the  closeness  of  these  two  bodies  remained  at  the  level  of  the  national  hierar- 
chy; the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  and  laity  remained  Trinitarians  in  belief  and  Bishop 
Aglipay ’s  stand  was  regarded  to  be  contrary  to  the  majority. 

The  signing  of  the  concordat  of  full  communion  between  the  IFI  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  USA  in  1961  marked  the  beginning  of  the  IFI’s  partnership  with  other 
churches  in  the  Anglican  communion,  as  noted  in  the  formal  agreement  then  reached: 

The  bases  of  mutual  acceptance  of  the  following  concordat  are: 

1.  Each  communion  recognizes  the  catholicity  and  independence  of  the  other  and 
maintains  its  own. 

2.  Each  communion  agrees  to  admit  members  of  the  other  communion  to  participate  in 
the  sacraments. 

3.  Full  communion  does  not  require  from  either  communion  the  acceptance  of  all  doc- 
trinal opinion,  sacramental  devotion,  or  liturgical  practice  characteristic  of  the  other,  but 
implies  that  each  believes  the  other  to  hold  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith.2 

Thus,  the  IFI  had  established  relationships  with  the  Church  of  the  Province  of 
West  Indies  (1962),  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa  (1962),  the  Church  of 
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the  Province  of  West  Africa  (1962),  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  East  Africa  (1962), 
the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (1963),  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kei 
(1963),  the  Church  of  Ireland  (1963),  the  Lusitanian  Church  (1963),  the  Church  of 
England  (1963),  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  (1963),  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Canada  (1963),  the  Anglican  Church  of  Australia,  the  Church  of  Uganda,  Rwanda  and 
Burundi  (1963),  the  Spanish  Episcopal  Reformed  Church  (1963),  the  Church  of  the 
Province  of  New  Zealand  (1964),  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  in  Union  with  Utrecht 
(1965),  the  Episcopal  of  Brazil  (1965),  the  Church  of  Sweden  (1995),  and  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Philippines  (1997). 

The  basis  of  agreement  between  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  in  Union  with  Utrecht 
and  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  was  the  Bonn  agreement;  this  is  the  standard 
pattern  of  the  agreements  signed  by  the  IFI  and  the  provinces  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, and  even  the  IFI  and  the  Church  of  Sweden. 

The  IFI,  as  a member  of  ecumenical  bodies  such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Christian  Conference  of  Asia,  Council  of  Churches  of  East  Asia  and 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Philippines,  will  continue  to  be  part  of  their  activ- 
ities. As  a church  with  an  ecumenical  working  relationship  with  the  Netherlands 
Reformed  Church,  the  IFI  seeks  to  clarify  and  strengthen  its  tie  with  the  Uniting 
Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  Philippines,  where  the  IFI  has  a covenant  of  partnership  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  (UCCP),  the  two  churches  will  launch  joint  theo- 
logical and  development  projects  that  would  strengthen  our  commitment  to  support  the 
people’s  struggle  for  life. 

Our  mission  task  at  hand 

The  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  commits  itself  to  work  with  a wide  range  of 
churches: 

We  should  establish  ties  with  third-world  Christian  churches.  The  IFI’s  experiences  could 
be  similar  to  their  experiences.  Their  concrete  situation  might  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Philippines.  Their  struggle  for  national  liberation  most  probably  is  similar  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Filipino  people.  Working  as  partners  could  be  a great  contribution  to  the  over-all  task  of 
Christians  of  “letting  people  go”  (Ex.  3:7-10). 

The  IFI  has  special  relations  with  Orthodox  churches.  To  establish  ties  with  churches 
in  the  former  socialist  countries  could  be  helpful  for  the  IFI  to  grasp  the  reasons  why  these 
socialist  countries  failed  to  sustain  the  socialist  construction  as  well  as  the  reasons  of  their 
success  in  the  early  years  of  socialist  construction. 

Through  our  partner  churches  in  the  industrialized  countries,  the  developing  and 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  other  impoverished  countries  in  the  East,  the  IFI  could  help 
build  a free  and  friendlier  society  and  be  able  to  participate  in  their  struggle  against  foreign 
domination,  especially  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

And  through  our  partner  churches  in  the  USA  and  Canada,  we  could  lobby  the  gov- 
ernment of  Unites  States  against  its  interventionist  plan  and  policy  and  to  promote  mutual 
respect  and  a mutually  beneficial  relationship.3 


Our  struggle,  our  distinct  identity 

The  IFI’s  same  ecumenical  relations  and  international  affairs  document  states  that, 
as  an  ecumenical  church,  we: 
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1 . Affirm  and  strengthen  our  commitment  to  pursue  genuine  ecumenism  through  active 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  both  here  and  abroad. 

2.  Enjoin  other  churches  and  sectors  to  pursue  and  advocate  for  peace  based  on  justice 
towards  a genuine,  just  and  lasting  peace  in  our  country. 

3.  Undertake  dialogues  with  groups  claiming  to  be  Aglipayans  to  initiate  reconciliation 
and  heal  factionalism  and  divisions. 

4.  Renew  and  strengthen  bilateral  relations  with  ecumenical/concordat  partners  as  we 
pursue  self-reliance  and  greater  partnership  and  fellowship  with  ecumenical  friends  here 
and  abroad. 

5.  Combat  false  teachings  and  prophets  and  those  who  propagate  pseudo-ecumenism. 

Through  these  relationships,  we  will  initiate  and  participate  in  regular  conferences 
and  consultations,  engage  in  joint  projects  and  missionary  activities  and  exchange  of 
personnel. 

Partners  who  are  willing  to  study,  learn  and  work  in  our  country  are  encouraged  to 
integrate  with  the  toiling  masses  and  even,  if  they  stay  for  a longer  period  of  time,  to 
join  cause-oriented  organizations.  In  the  same  manner,  IFI  clergy  and  lay  people  are 
also  encouraged  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  Filipino  people,  when  they  visit  partner 
churches  abroad.  In  so  doing,  we  help  each  other  in  understanding  our  context,  strug- 
gle and  hope. 

The  IFI  establishes  congregations  in  the  USA  and  Canada.  Here  Filipino  immi- 
grants meet  to  worship  and  have  fellowship  among -themselves.  IFI  bishops  and  priests 
are  helping  them  through  their  particular  ministries  and  programmes.  IFI  congrega- 
tions have  also  helped  strengthen  links  with  churches  which  are  in  concordat  within 
the  USA  and  Canada. 

The  IFI  sends  clergy,  personnel  and  lay  persons  abroad;  they  are  hosted  by  partner 
churches  or  institutions.  We  encourage  such  persons  to  learn  from  the  expertise  of  our 
partners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  them  our  own  hopes  and  aspirations.  As  a true 
expression  of  solidarity  and  commitment,  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  continued  unity 
and  fellowship  depend  on  the  success  of  the  partnership  programmes  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Therefore  we  insist  that  persons  be  responsible  in  following  the  terms  and 
conditions,  policies,  guidelines  and  procedures  of  their  programme. 

Concordat  and  ecumenical  relationships  should  maximize  consciousness  raising, 
and  mobilize  our  partners’  support  on  specific  global  and  local  issues.  In  general,  these 
relationships  should  be  seen  as  venues  to  develop  comprehensive  and  systematic  sup- 
port for  the  transformation  of  Philippine  society.  Tools  to  achieve  this  include  holding 
a regular  church  leaders  forum,  programme-to-programme  joint  activities,  and  pro- 
grammes for  the  exchange  of  personnel. 

The  IFI  encourages  its  partner  churches  to  work  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
Filipino  migrant  workers.  The  concrete  expression  of  this  ministry  is  the  Hong  Kong 
mission;  a centre  for  Filipino  migrant  workers  is  in  place  there,  with  the  support  of  the 
Anglican  province  of  Hong  Kong.  The  IFI  hopes  to  duplicate  this  important  work  in 
London,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  IFI  facilitates  programmes  for  exposure  and  integration.  The  church  has  been 
hosting  members  and  friends  from  partner  churches,  either  through  the  various  IFI- 
related  programmes,  the  national  priests  organization  or  the  church’s  central  office. 
Partners  are  encouraged  to  coordinate  with  the  central  office  to  ensure  proper  guidance 
and  orientation. 
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The  IFI  engages  in  joint  projects  both  here  and  abroad  in  the  fields  of  theological 
education  and  training,  social  concerns,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  environmental  pro- 
tection and  preservation,  and  the  campaign  for  a genuine  and  lasting  peace. 


NOTES 

1 This  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  Celebrating  the  Heritage  for  National  Freedom,  Independence 
and  Abundant  Life:  A Historical  Sketch , Centenary  of  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,  2002. 

2 Agreement  between  USA  and  IFI,  1961. 

3 See  the  IFI  document  on  ecumenical  relations  and  international  affairs  (ERIA). 

Correspondent:  Rev.  Dionito  M.  Cabillas  (executive  assistant  to  the  supreme  bishop  of 
the  Philippine  Independent  Church,  and  co-chairperson  of  the  Moro-Christian 
People’s  Alliance,  a movement  to  strengthen  Muslim-Christian  relations  in  the  Philip- 
pines), Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,  1500  Taft  Avenue,  Ermita,  P.O.  Box  2484, 
Manila  1000,  Philippines,  tel.  +63.523  72.42,  fax  +63.521  39.32,  email  ifi-obis- 
pado@pacific.net.ph,  ifiphil@hotmail.com,  web  site  http://ifi.  dpinoyweb. 
com/home.htm 
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